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regularly announced, and failures, dissolutions and 
deaths are promptly recorded. The prices of 
Railroad and other stocks and bonds, government 
securities and foreign exchange at New York, will 
be given monthly. 
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student of economic events a monthly help which may 
well be called invaluable. And when preserved for 
future reference, its usefulness is renewed every year. 
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A Necessary Work for Every Banker. 


The Law Kelating to Banks and 
their Depositor's and Bank 
Collections, 


By ALBERT 8S. BOLLES. 


{In the First Part the following subjects are con- 
sidered : 

Kinds of Deposits and Liability for their Loss—Nature 
of Items of Deposits, When Checks are considered Cash 
—Authority of Banks to Rec: ive Deposits—Deposits after 
Bankin ours—To what Officer Deposits should be 
Paid—Nature of a Depositor’s Contract, When is a Bank 
Debtor, and When Arent of a —— —Pass-books, 

The secon ‘art covers the following subjects: 

Nature of a Check—Payment of Deposits—Corpora- 
tion Depo:its— Payments to Executors and Trustees— 
Attaching Creditors of Depositor—Principal and Agent 
—Partnership Dep vsits—Payment of Joint Deposits— 
Payment of Wif2’s Deposits—Payments to Donees— 
Payments by Special Agreement—Saving Bank De. 
posits—Payment of Forged Chocke—Soguens on Legal 
and Forged Indorsements—Payment of Certified Checks 
—Payment of Certificates of Deposit—Payments im- 

ending and after Insolvency—Presentation of Checks 
or Payment—Paymont of the Depositors Notes.—Pay- 
ment through t'1e Clearing House—Public Deposits. 

In the Third Part, relating to collections, the fol- 
lowing subjecis are fully treated ; i 

Collection of Notes and Checks—Liability of the Col- 
lecting Bavk and Sub-Collecting Bank to the Owner— 
Proceeds of Collections—Damages. 

The law in sixteen hundred cases is carefully stated. 
The work contains 554 pages, Price, in cloth, $4.50; full 
law sheep, $5.00, 








SIix’TH EDITION. 


PRACTICAL BANKING 


A handsome book of 326 pages, filled with exhaust- 
ive information on the subject of Banking. 
A practical work in every sense. Invalu- 
able to bank officers and employes, 
commercial teachers, and all per- 
sons who have dealings with 
banks and bankers, 


BY ALBERT S. BOLLES, 


PART I.—Deposit and Discount Banking. The 
Origin and Nature of Banking—How Banks are organ- 
ized and Issue Notes—The President — Directors’ 
Meetings and Discounting—The Cashier—The Paying 
Teller—The Receiving Teller—The Note Teller— The 
Discount Clerk—Collections, 

THE BOOKKEEPER, with fall Explanations and 
Illustrations of all books used in Banks and of dif- 
ferent methods— Dealings in Exchange—Country Bank- 
ing—Private Banking. 

PART II.—Savings Banks. The Depositor—The 
Receiving Teller—The Paying Teller—The Bookkeeper 
—The Treasurer—T he Secretary—The President—The 

3oard of Trustees—The Attorney—State Supervision 
and Reports—How Investments should be Made. 

PART III.—Clearing Houses. Organization and 
Operations—Preparation of the Exchanges—Settling 
Clerk’s Statements, 

PART IV.—Loan and Trust Companies. How 
Business is Conducted. 

APPENDIX.—Advice to Depositors—Banking as a 
Profession for Young Men—Suggestions to Young 
Cashiers on the Duties of their Profession, 


Bound in Cloth, Price, postpaid, $3. 





A BOOK FOR ALL NATIONAL BANES 
AND THEIR ATTORNEYS. 


The National Bank Act 


AND ITS 
JUDICIAL MEANING, WITH AN APPENDIX, 


Containing Official Instructions and 
Rules Relating to the Formation and 
Management of National Banks, 
United States Bonds, and the 
Issue and Redemption of 
Coins and Currency. 


By ALBERT S. BOLLES. 





The work contains nineteen chapters, which treat of 
the powers of the Comptroller, Organization, Conver- 
sion, and Beginning of National Banking Associations, 
their Extension, Powers, Directors, Shareholders, In- 
crease and Reduction of Capital, Duties of Banks as 
Public Depositaries, Regulation concerning their Cir- 
culations, Interest, Criminal Offenses, Preferences, 
Dissolution and Receivership, Examination and Re- 
ports, Taxation and other matters. All the cases which 
show the meaning of the National Bank Act are noticed. 
The work, therefore, is a complete exposition of 
National Banking Law to date, 

It contains 400 pages. Price, in cloth, $3.00; fulllaw 
sheep, $3.75: 
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** Yea, they thought scorn of that pleasant land.”’ 
salms. 


Wuart far-reaching Nemesis steered him 
From his home by the cool of the sea? 
When he left the fair country that reared him, 
When he left her, his mother, for thee, 
That restless, disconsolate worker 
Who strains now in vain at thy nets, 
O sultry and sombre Noverca! 
O Land of Regrets! 


What lured him to life in the tropic ? 
Did he venture for fame or for pelf? 

Did he seek a career philanthropic? 
Or simply to better himself ? 

But whate’er the temptation that brought him, 
Whether piety, dulness, or debts, 

He is thine for a price, thou hast bought him, 
O Land of Regrets! 


He did list to the voice of a siren, 
He was caught by the clinking of gold, 
And the slow toil of Europe seemed tiring, 
And the grey of his fatherland cold; 
He must haste to the gardens of Circe; 
What ails him, the slave, that he frets 
In thy service? O lady sans merci! 
O Land of Regrets!” 


From the East came the breath of its odors 
And its heat melted soft in the haze, 

While he dimly descried thy pagodas, 
O Cybele, ancient of days; 

Heard the hum of thy mystic processions, 
The echo of myriads who cry, 

And the wail of their vain intercessions, 
Through the bare empty vault of the sky. 


Did he read of the lore of thy sages? 
Of thy worship by mountain and flood? 
Did he muse o’er thy annals? the pages 
All blotted with treason and blood; 
Thy chiefs and thy dynasties reckon? . 
Thy armies — he saw them come forth 
O’er the wild stony wolds of the Dekhan, 
O’er the cities and plains of the North. 


He was touched with the tales of our glory, 
He was stirred by the clash and the jar 
Of the nations who kill con amore, 
The fury of races at war; 
’Mid the crumbling of royalties rotting 
Each cursed by a knave or a fool, 
Where kings and fanatics are plotting 
He dreamt of a power and a rule; 
Hath he come now in season, to know thee; 
Hath he seen, what a stranger forgets, 
All the graveyards of exiles below thee, 
O Land of Regrets? 


Has he learnt how thy honors are rated? 
Has he cast his accounts in thy school ? 

With the sweets of authority sated, 
Would he give up his throne to be cool, 
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Doth he curse Oriental romancing, 
And wish he had toiled all his day, 
At the bar, or the banks, or financing, 
And got damned in a commonplace way ? 


Thou hast tracked him with duns and diseases, 
And he lies, as thy scorching winds blow, 

Recollecting old England’s sea breezes, 
On his back in a lone bungalow; 

At the slow coming darkness repining — 
How he girds at the sun till it sets, 

As he marks the leng shadows declining 
O’er the Land of Regrets. 


Let him cry, as thy blue devils seize him, 
O step-mother, careless as fate, 
He may strive from thy bonds to release him, 
Thou hast passed him his sentence — too 
late 
He has found what a blunder his youth is, 
His prime what a struggle, and yet 
Has to learn of old age what the truth is 
In the Land of Regret. 
Str ALFRED LYALL. 


AT TWILIGHT. 


I. 

THE speedwell folds her leaves of blue, 
In tears that each dark petal gem 
With many a dainty diadem 

And spray of glistening, starry dew ; 

While slowly stealing up the vale, 

O’er banks and dells and mossy crags, 
By many a pool of reedy flags 
The mists of twilight softly sail. 


II. 


The very air breathes peace. 
Dying on rosy, far hilltops, 
Peers through the silent, dark fir-copse, 

And fades into the gray of night; 

Then, opening ’mid the solemn strife 
Of day with dark, the spirit’s eye 
Recalls the loving memory 

Of some whom Death hath crowned with life. 


The light 


III. 


Swift wakens all the shadowy past — 
Forgotten words, and joys, and tears ; 
The buried hopes of bygone years, 

The dreams that were too bright to last — 

Come back — by new, diviner birth, 

Each with a radiance of its own, 

From that far land unseen, unknown, 
Beyond the shadows of this earth; 
Where, having drawn a nobler breath 

Of life and love than earth can give, 
Man, by the mystery of death, 

At last triumphant learns to live. 

Chambers’ Journal. B. G. JOHNS. 





A PROBLEM IN MONEY. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
A PROBLEM IN MONEY, 

In what way is the ratio of exchange 
fixed between the precious metals and 
other commodities? There is a common 
notion that the function of the precious 
metals as money involves some peculiar 
relation between them and commodities in 
regard to the adjustment of their ratio of 
exchange. It is said, or assumed, that 
every portion of the precious metals not 
wanted for any other purpese, becomes 
“money ;” that the ratio of exchange with 
other articles rises or falls as there is less 
or more “money,” the fall or rise being 
proportionate to the change in the quan- 
tity of “ money ;” and that this money use 
is also so much the preponderant use, that 
nothing else is material in settling the 
ratio of exchange between the precious 
metals and other commodities. It would 
not be going too far to say that this notion 
is at the root of the bimetallic theory, so 
far as bimetallism is based on any consist- 
ent and substantial theory. Supplemented 
by the further assumption that gold and 
silver are not only interchangeable as 


“money,” but that each can be made to 
take the place of the other, by legislation, 
at a given ratio, which will continue to 
operate until one or the other is wholly 
displaced, what is known as the quantita- 
tive theory of money is really the basis of 


the whole bimetallic structure. Holding 
myself the view that there is “a” relation 
between the quantity of the precious met- 
als and prices, I have been frequently 
claimed by bimetallists as going a long 
way with them. I avail myself therefore, 
of the present opportunity to give an an- 
swer to the question as to how the ratio 
of exchange between the precious metals 
and other commodities is fixed. I hold 
most fully to the view that it is fixed in no 
other way than is any other ratio, viz., by 
supply and demand, and by the cost of 
production of the last margin of supply 
necessary to meet the last margin of de- 
mand. There is “a” relation between the 
quantity of money and prices, but it is 
rather one in which prices assist in deter- 
mining the quantity of the precious metals 
to be used as money, and not one in which 
prices are themselves determined by that 
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quantity. There are some complicated 
elements in the problem; but this is the 
substantial result. In no respect, there- 
fore, do I go any way with the bimetallist, 
not even the fraction of an inch; and, 
apart from the interest of the present 
problem itself, I am the more ready to 
avail myself of the opportunity of discuss- 
ing it, because it enables me to explain 
how different is my own view of the rela- 
tion between the quantity of money and 
prices from that quantitative theory of 
money which, with its supplement as 
above described, is the foundation of the 
bimetallic theory itself. 


The precious metals, it is admitted on 
all sides, have an extensive non-monetary 
use. They are merchandise as well as 
money. But few people perhaps realize 
that probably this non-monetary use is 
preponderant over the monetary use itself. 
The assumption to the contrary is, in fact, 
made Dy bimetallists and others as if there 
could be no question of it. The vast 
stores of coin in existence and circulating 
in people’s hands are pointed to, and the 
use being assumed to be entireiy “ mone- 
tary,” this monetary use is considered to 
be overwhelming. What is the annual 
production, it is said, of the precious met- 
als as compared with the enormous mass 
of money? 

But the mass of the precious metals in 
an uncoined form must be enormous, In 
the form of plate and ornaments there is 
endless goldand silver. The belief to the 
contrary appears to be due to an impres- 
sion that only a small proportion of the 
wealth of modern societies is in plate and 
ornaments —that the days when people 
kept their wealth in this form are past. 
What seems to be forgotten is that the 
wealth of modern societies is itself such 
that while the proportion of that wealth 
kept in plate and ornaments is indefinitely 
less than it was, yet the amount so kept 
may be large in proportion to the amount 
of the precious metals themselves. The 
two proportions are entirely distinct and 
unconnected. If, however, it is consid- 
ered for a moment how indestructible are 
articles composed of the precious metals, 
how steady is the conversion of the pre- 
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cious metals into such forms, though the 
amount annually converted may not be 
large, and for how many centuries the 
accumulation of objects of value has been 
going on, it will be seen that in most of 
the rich countries of the world the plate 
and ornaments must be a large mass. It 
is a moderate estimate that in this country 
alone — in plate, in watches, in jewellery, 
and ornaments —there.cannot be less than 
50,000,000/, worth of gold, which repre- 
sents no more than an accumulation of 
half a million per annum for a century, not 
to speak of the older accumulations at all. 
There is probably an equal amount of sii- 
ver, though the fashion of solid silver plate 
has for many years died out. In England, 
then, the stock of gold held for non-mone- 
tary uses is probably not far short of, if 
not equal to, the stock held for monetary 
uses, which is probably little more than 
about 60,000,000/. The stock of silver, 
again, in England held for non-monetary 
uses must be two or three times the stock 
of silver money, which is little over 
20,000,000/, This is not a statistical pa- 
per, but the figures may illustrate what 
the facts are throughout the rest of the 
civilized and semi-civilized world, where 
greater taste for ornaments may compen- 
sate to some extent the smaller wealth of 
the people compared with England. It is 
enough for the present purpose to indicate 
that there must be an enormous mass of 
gold and silver in existence and used for 
non-monetary purposes. 

The demand for non-monetary purposes 
on the annual production is also prepon- 
derant in the case of gold, and very large 
in the case of silver. About two-thirds of 
the gold annually produced is taken for 
the arts ; and if the consumption of India 
is included, as being either for simple 
hoarding, or for the arts, and in no case 
for the purpose. of circulating money, then 
the demand for gold for non-monetary 
purposes appears almost equal to the en- 
tire annual production. The normal de- 
mand for money proper it is almost impos- 
sible to state, owing to the amount of 
recoinage and other difficulties; but it 
may be doubted whether the annual addi- 
tion to circulating gold money in normal 
years can be anything nearly so great. 
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Of silver, apart from India, about a fourth 
or fifth of the annual production is con- 
sumed in the arts; but if the Indian con- 
sumption is included, as being mostly of 
a non-monetary kind, about half the an- 
nual production of silver may be consid- 
ered as required for non-monetary uses. 
Not only, therefore, is the non-monetary 
stock of the precious metals enormous, 
but the preponderating demands falling 
on the annual production are also non- 
monetary. 

And both as regards this mass of the 
precious metals in existence not used as 
money, and the demands on the annual 
production for non-monetary uses, the 
same conditions as to the ratio of ex- 
change of the metals with other articles 
must exist, as exist for those other articles 
themselves in their exchanges with each 
other, unless in the case of gold and silver 
their use as money should alter the con- 
ditions. The proposition is self-evident. 
The precious metals, so far, are ordinary 
merchandise and nothing more. 

What I have next to point out is that 
as regards even the monetary uses of the 
precious metals, there are different uses. 
There is “money ” and “money.” The 
precious metals, when used for one kind 
of monetary purpose, may remain obvi- 
ously under the ordinary conditions of 
merchandise, although not obviously so 
when used for another kind of monetary 
purpose. It is convenient in any case to 
make distinctions, and to look at the mat- 
ter in detail instead of speaking of the 
monetary use in a vague and general way. 

Three principal kinds of employment 
of the precious metals for monetary pur- 
poses are apparently to be distinguished : 
1. They are employed for token or guasi- 
token coinage, z.¢., for the retail payments 
of society. 2. They are employed as re- 
serves in banks, or other hands, forming 
the guarantee of paper money and cheques, 
and thus becoming the instrument of the 
wholesale payments of society. With this 
employment may be included the use of 
the precious metals as an instrument of in- 
ternational remittance. 3. They are used 
as a means of hoarding. Only the first 
two of these employments can be spoken 
of, I believe, as a proper monetary employ- 
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ment. At any rate, although the precious 
metals, when hoarded, whether in coin or 
in bullion, may be considered as potential 
money, they are clearly not money in cir- 
culation, and a distinction must be made 
between the use for money in circulation 
and the use for hoarding. 

We may begin with the hoarding use. 
When in demand for hoarding, the pre- 
cious metals, although they may be in the 
form of coin, remain mere merchandise. 
They are subject to the same laws re- 
specting their ratio of exchange as dia- 
monds, valuable pictures, or any other 
valuable object which may be hoarded. 
The motives of hoarding, and the price to 
be paid “in meal or in malt” for the 
hoards, determine the demand; and the 
price to be obtained which acts upon both 
the existing hoards as well as upon the 
annual production, when any new hoard 
is in question, determines the supply. 
The possibility of using the hoards as 
money, especially when in the form of 
coin, may be ah element in their value ; 
but it is only one element out of many, 
and for this purpose, accordingly, the pre- 
cious metals are practically merchandise 
only. 

Equally with the stock of the precious 
metals for purely non-monetary uses, the 
stocks of the precious metals hoarded are 
very large. The military and guasz-mili- 
tary chests of military governments like 
France, Germany, and Russia, the accu- 
mulations of the precious metals in those 
countries far beyond any strict require- 
ment of monetary circulation, are enor- 
mous. The United States, again, has 
accumulated both gold and silver in its 
government vaults far beyond any ordi- 
nary monetary necessity. There are large 
private hoards besides all over the world, 
but especially in India, where both gold 
and silver are largely hoarded. Whatever 
the motives may be which determine these 
hoards, the hoards themselves are not 
money in circulation in any form, and the 
demand to replenish them is not a demand 
for “money,” and the supply of these 
demands is not a supply of “ money,” 
which can help to make any such relation 
between the quantity of money and prices 
as the quantitative theory of money, and 
with it the bimetallic theory, assume. 
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It is further to be noted that it is practi- 
cally impossible to distinguish between 
the quantities of the precious metals sim- 
ply hoarded and the stock in the form of 
ornaments, where they serve another pur- 
pose as well as hoarding. In India espe- 
cially it is well known the ornaments are 
a reserve, and are if necessary melted 
down. But in all cases the possibility of 
melting exists. 

In this way, then, the use of hoarding, 
which is in one sense a monetary use of 
the precious metals, is to be included, for 
the purposes of the present discussion, in 
the category of merchandise uses where 
gold and silver are subject to the same 
conditions as regards their ratio of ex- 
change with other articles as are those 
other articles themselves. 

We come then to the more special mon- 
etary uses of the precious metals as above 
defined. And here again we find that as 
regards the most important of these in 
respect of quantity, viz., the use of the 
precious metals as token money, or guasi- 
token money, the demand for them must 
also be viewed as an ordinary merchandise 
demand. The point is so important as to 
excuse a somewhat full exposition. 

As regards all kinds of token money, 
then, I have to put forward the proposi- 
tion that the general economic circum- 
stances of a community of which the range 
of prices of staple articles is an important 
part, but still only a part, determine in 
ordinary circumstances the quantity of 
the precious metals used as money in 
circulation in that form. The range of 
incomes seems even more important in 
this connection than prices ordinarily so 
called; but the two are interconnected, 
and incomes are a part of “ prices,” using 
the word in its most general sense. Fur- 
ther, the quantities of the different kinds 
of the precious metals so used as money 
may be considered as a fixed amount of 
each kind per head of the population, or 
rather an amount oscillating between fixed 
limits according to the seasons and the 
ebb and flow of credit. The amounts at 
any rate do not vary proportionately with 
small or ordinary fluctuations of prices, 
though they are liable to great changes 
with changes of magnitude in economic 
circumstances, including, in such changes 
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of magnitude, great changes in the range 
of incomes and the range of prices of 
staple commodities. 

Take first the case of copper or nickel 
money, which is all the better for illustra- 
tion because copper and nickel, though 
used for token money, are not precious 
metals. Apparently, then, for a*commu- 
nity of given numbers in a certain state 
of civilization and economic development, 
only a definite amount of such small money 
is required, whatever the range of prices 
may be. The same (or nearly the same) 
copper money will do the work which 
copper has to doin such a community at 
almost any range of prices. The statistics 
of copper coinage show that it is a ma- 
chine whose size is increased automat- 
ically as population increases — more rap- 
idly, perhaps, in good times (when prices 
rise) than in bad times (when prices fall), 
but not in such a way at any time as to 
make any proportion between the changes 
in quantity and the changes in prices. 

What is true of copper money is true of 
silver money in a country like England. 
This money being wanted for small 
change, the quantity in use varies only 
as copper money does, and from similar 
causes. The determining factor is a cus- 
tom and habit of the people, which re- 
quire so much silver money perhead. At 
a point, no doubt, silver might tend to go 
out of use, and copper come in on the one 
side in place of it, and gold on the other; 
but the limits of change are apparently 
very wide. 

Mutatis mutandis, it is obvious, the 
same remarks must apply to that part of 
the gold money in a country like England 
which is either explicitly token money or 
which, though standard money and unlim- 
ited legal tender, is really used as a kind 
of small change only —that is, the whole 
stock of gold coin in a country like En- 
gland which is neither held as reserve in 
the Bank of England nor hoarded, the 
banking system reducing the uses of gold 
coin in circulation to those really of small 
change only. The amount of such small 
change must be viewed as strictly regu- 
lated by the habits and customs of the 
people, remaining at the same chronic 
amount with given habits and customs, 
and not changing —or, at any rate, not 
changing greatly —according to the ordi- 
nary fluctuations of prices. 

The point when stated is so obvious as 
to seem hardly worth laboring ; but it may 
be pointed out that the analogy of the cir- 
culation of paper money of small denomi- 
nations in a country where the quantities 
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of such paper in circulation are exactly 
ascertainable, quite supports the conclu- 
sion, although so little is known of the 
circulation of gold itself that it cannot be 
directly proved. The paper (and this is 
true of inconvertible as well as convertible 
paper) is very nearly a fixed quantity per 
head in such countries, or rather a quan- 
tity varying between fixed points accord- 
ing to the seasons, and it hardly seems to 
vary with prices within very wide limits 
indeed. Even when it seems to vary with 
prices a little, the variation in the demand 
for the precious metals that wou!d arise 
on similar changes occurring in the re- 
quirements of those metals for small 
change would be extremely small in pro- 
portion to the volume of the metals used 
for monetary purposes generally, and still 
more in proportion to the volume of the 
metals in use for all purposes. 

Of gold therefore, as token and quasi- 
token money, as for silver and copper, it 
may be said that the quantity is a compar- 
atively fixed amount —an amount at any 
rate not varying with small changes in the 
range of prices of staple articles, and never 
changing proportionately. 

The same remarks would of course be 
true of silver, when it is the unlimited 
legal tender and standard money of a 
country, as regards that portion of the so- 
called standard money which is really used 
as small change. The nature of the use 
has to be considered rather than the nom- 
inal character of the coinage. 

We have still, then, only “ merchandise ” 
to deal with as regards this important 
monetary use of the precious metals —a 
more important use, in respect of quantity, 
it may be noticed, than the use of the 
metals as reserves, although in another 
respect the use as reserves is the most 
important by far of the monetary uses. 
It is by the reserves that wholesale pay- 
ments are made, and the money so used 
must possess by law or custom the quality 
of standard and unlimited legal tender, 
but the quantity of the precious metals 
required for this purpose is not large in 
amount in comparison with the quantity 
used for small change. 

Coming finally, however, to the use of 
the precious metals as reserves, we find 
that here again the demand for the pre- 
cious metals is usually a demand for a 
fixed quantity, or rather a quantity varying 
between fixed points, dependent on the 
habits and customs of a commercial com- 
munity in given economic circumstances 
among which the range of prices is only 
one of the factors. It is not a demand 
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which varies materially or sensibly with 
ordinary fluctuations of prices. As I have 
elsewhere explained, the reserve has great 
regulating power, and the changes in it 
and its normal amount may be significant 
of contraction or expansion of standard 
money, or rather the material, whether 
gold or silver, of which it is made. But 
the variations cannot alter seriously the 
demands upon the precious metals them- 
selves. The highest reserve in the Bank 
of England for many years has been little 
over 18,000,000/., while the more usual 
fluctuations have been between 10,000,- 
ooo/. and 15,000,000/. 

In speaking of banking reserves, I have 
had England mainly in view, as almost the 
only great country with a genuinely auto- 
matic money market. In other countries, 
such as France, Germany, and the United 
States, the so-called reserves are rather 
hoards than reserves — potential money, 
not actual money, to which therefore the 
same rules would not apply ; but wherever 
the function of a reserve exists, its ten- 
dency to a fixed quantity, or a quantity 
oscillating between fixed points, and oscil- 
lating without any special reference to the 
usual fluctuations in prices, is manifest. 

What is true of reserves so-called seems 
also true of that portion of the money used 


as a guarantee of wholesale payments 
which is remitted to and fro, and is at one 
time part of the reserve in England, at 
another part of the reserve in France, and 


soon. The whole reserves and precious 
metals in course of remittance in the civil- 
ized world may be considered a single 
fund which varies even less as a whole 
than the particular parts of it in individual 
countries. 

To conclude, then: the demands for the 
precious metals as reserves, like the de- 
mand for them for other monetary pur- 
poses, is thus, in fact, a demand for them 
as merchandise; and in all respects ac- 
cordingly the precious metals are mer- 
chandise only. It is undeniably so as 
regards their non-monetary uses, which 
are the most important in amount. It is 
equally so as regards the quasi-monetary 
but really merchandise use of hoarding, 
the next important in amount; equally so 
as regards the use for token money or 
small change, which comes next; and 
equally so as regards the use for “re- 
serves,” which comes last in amount and 
is really very unimportant in that respect. 
In effect, then, the ratio of exchange be- 
tween gold and silver and other articles 
can be fixed in no other way and by no 
other influences than those which affect 
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those articles. There is absolutely no dif- 
ference in gold and silver from any other 
merchandise, and the theories which pre- 
suppose some special and peculiar differ- 
ence, because the precious metals are used 
for money, is a palpable delusion. It has 
no foundation in the actual facts of the 
uses of the precious metals. 

We may go a little farther and affirm 
that, so far from the money demand proper 
being the regulating demand, in the ad- 
justment of ratios between the precious 
metals and other commodities, that money 
demand can hardly ever be the regulator. 
The reason is that it is a demand, as we 
have seen, mostly for a fixed amount of 
the precious metals, and it is a demand at 
the same time of a very imperative kind, 
which will be satisfied at almost any ratio 
of exchange with other commodities, be- 
cause money serves a great necessity, and 
the amount required is at the same time 
so small in proportion to the wealth of 
modern societies that the price paid for it 
is unfelt. The money demand, therefore, 
can hardly ever be that last margin of 
demand to which the last margin of supply 
is adjusted, and by which the ratio of ex- 
change between the precious metals and 
other articles will be finally settled. Gold 
and silver, therefore, while used as money, 
are not only merchandise, but the regu- 
lator of the ratio between them and other 
articles must almost necessarily be some 
other than the money use. 


What becomes then of the theory which 
I admit to be true, that there is “a” rela- 
tion between the quantity of money and 
prices? The quantitative theory of money, 
which proceeds on the assumption that 
there is a pool of money into which a bal- 
ance of the precious metals falls after 
other uses have been satisfied, and that 
prices rise or fall proportionately with an 
increase or diminution of the pool, is ob- 
viously not true; but it does not follow 
that there is no relation between money 
and prices. 

A relation of some kind then is estab- 
lished by the fact that the consumption of 
the precious metals for money, as for other 
purposes, must tend to increase, other 
things being equal, when they are rela- 
tively cheap, and to diminish when they 
are relatively dear. I do not believe that 
the consequent variation in ordinary cir- 
cumstances can be very great as regards 
the use of precious metals for money, be- 
cause the money demand is itself so 
imperative; but there is probably some 
variation. There is nothing special, how- 
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ever, in this variation to take away from 
the precious metals their quality of mer- 
chandise. 

Again, while the quantities of the pre- 
cious metals used as money are usually of 
fixed amount, given a certain economic 
condition, and customs and legislation of 
a certain kind, yet in extraordinary cir- 
cumstances — that is, on great changes of 
prices or other economic conditions occur- 
ring —the quantity of different sorts of 
the precious metals required for money 
use may be greatly changed. A country 
rising in the economic rank advances from 
the use of copper or nickel mainly to a 
larger use of silver; from silver in the 
same way to gold; and from both silver 
and gold to paper and other substitutes 
for metallic money. With prices and in- 
comes in England and other civilized 
countries a tenth of what they are now, 
there could hardly Le the same use for 
gold that there is, and perhaps not even 
for silver. Always, however, the metals 
remain merchandise, and it is the prices 
which determine, or help to determine, the 
quantity of them to be used as money, not 
the money the prices. 

I have explained elsewhere in what way 
probably the abundance or scarcity of the 
precious metals may involve a fall or rise 
in the ratio of their exchange with other 
articles, and may be associated with 
changes in the quantity of money used.* 
In times of good credit, if the precious 
metals happen to be abundant and easily 
procurable, the tendency will be for the 
reserves of money to accumulate more 
rapidly than at other times, and for prices 
to rise more than they would otherwise 
do, until reaction sets in. In times of 
bad credit the reserves would begin to 
accumulate sooner after the crash, and 
the fall of prices would also be arrested 
sooner than would otherwise be the case. 
But the precise mode in which a change 
in the quantity of money used is brought 
about is, of course, only a detail. The 
essential point is that it takes a catas- 
trophic change in prices, or in some other 
economic conditions, to make any sensi- 
ble change in that quantity, and always it 
is the change of prices or other change in 
economic conditions which affects the 
quantity of money used, and not the money 
the prices. The merchandise quality of 
the precious metals remains entirely un- 
affected. 

In these ways then, although the quan- 
titative theory of money as above stated 

* See Gold Supply, Rate of Discount and 


Essays in Finance, 2nd series. 


Prices. 
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is not true, it is still true that money and 
prices are related. But the relation is of 
an entirely different nature from that of 
proportional quantity, and is based on the 
fact that the precious metals when used 
as money are merchandise still, and have 
their ratios of exchange with other arti- 
cles fixed in no other way than any other 
merchandise. 

It may be admitted, however, that the 
function of the precious metals as money 
affects the ratio at which they exchange 
with other commodities in ome very spe- 
cial manner, differently from anything 
which is observable as regards any other 
commodities. There is aa oscillation of 
the prices of staple commodities due to 
the ebb and flow of credit, and the effect 
is, that any commodity used as money 
falls in exchangeable value when credit 
becomes good, and rises when credit be- 
comes had, although if it were not used as 
money, and some other commodity were 
so used, it would probably move in the 
opposite direction along with the com- 
modities. But these oscillations must be 
confined within the most narrow limits. 
The chronic ratio of exchange between the 
precious metals and other commodities is 
not concerned. To the extent that a ratio 
is established different from what the 
chronic ratio tends to be, causes are set 
in operation which operate to restore the 
equilibrium. 

But allowing for such oscillations and 
exceptions, which are’most slight after all, 
the chronic ratios of exchange between 
gold and silver and other commodities are 
not determined by any special qualities 
these metals have as money. It is the 
range of prices as part of a general eco- 
nomic condition which helps to determine 
the quantity of money in use, and not the 
quantity of money in use which determines 
the prices. 


Having answered the main question 
with which I started, I might stop at this 
point; but it may be useful to go on and 
answer a connected question, which be- 
longs to the supplementary hypothesis of 
the bimetallic theory. Not only is a pool 
of money assumed by the theory, and a 
rise or fall of prices with the increase or 
diminution of the pool, but gold and silver, 
as forming the pool, are assumed to be in- 
terchangeable, so that the one can dis- 
place the other. There is no such pool, 
as we have seen, and that might be the 
end of the question; but neither is there 
any such interchangeability between gold 
and silver as is supposed. 
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Take the case of token money. Cop- 
per, it is clear, supplies one want; silver 
another; gold another. A community re- 
quiring actual metallic money for certain 
classes of payments must have either gold 
or silver, or an inferior metal, according 
to its special wants. It has no choice in 
the matter at all. 

The fact that either one or the other 
metal may be dispensed with in actual 
circulation by the substitution of paper 
does not alter the fact that, if the demand 
is for metallic currency at all in actual 
circulation, it must be for the metal which 
can perform the desired work. The met- 
als in this respect are not interchangeable. 

The want of interchangeability is not so 
evident when the precious metals are used 
as reserves in banks and other hands as 
the basis of wholesa!e payments, but it 
seems evident that even here gold is the 
more convenient metal for advanced com- 
munities, as the more easily handled, and 
as the most convenient for remittances 
over great distances. There is no com- 
plete interchangeability between it and 
silver. In any case it is an absolutely 


unavoidable mecessity for communities, by 
legislation or custom, to select one or the 
other metal for its unlimited legal tender, 
which accordingly will be the metal in 


which reserves will be held. Where a 
community, following the ancient prac- 
tice, which prevailed before good token 
money was invented, tries to keep both 
gold and silver in circulation as unlimited 
legal tender by a dual legal-tender law, and 
endeavors to carry out the law, that metal 
which exchanges for the other at a less 
price than the legal ratio, — which is over- 
valued by the legal ratio, as the phrase is, 
— will be used exclusively for the purpose 
of unlimited legal tender, and the demand 
for it will be the same as if it were the 
single unlimited legal tender of that coun- 
try, There can be no interchangeability 
in practice between the two metals.* 


* This was the doctrine of Locke and the English 
economists, and it impresses me the more, the more I 
have studied the subject. ‘The experience of France 
between 1803 and 1873 is often referred to as showing 
that the two metals can circulate side by side as full 
legal tender. But having considered all the facts care- 
fully, I find they are entirely such as to confirm the 
older economists. France never had both metals in 
use at the same time as full legal tender and standard 
money. The two metals were always in use as different 
kinds of token money or guasi-token money; but the 
full legal tender was practically for one period, 1803-50, 
silver only, and for another period, 1850-73, gold only. 
Gold and silver were never both used as unlimited 
legal tender together. Gold and silver coins might 
have been so used as monopoly coins, as silver coins 
are now used in France, without infringing the principle 
laid down by the older economists, which was abso- 
lutely true. What they spoke of as being incapable of 
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There is also a complete difference be- 
tween the two metals in regard to the 
objects for which they are hoarded and 
the circumstances under which they are 
hoarded. One community hoards gold, 
another silver, another both in uncertain 
proportions. Governments hoard both, 
from a variety of motives, but preferably 
gold for military purposes. While hoard- 
ing, therefore, is a most variable demand, 
there is hoarding and hoarding, and the 
one metal cannot take the place of the 
other for this purpose. 

Accordingly gold and silver are not only 
in no special relation to commodities as 
money, causing the ratio between them 
and commodities to be fixed in a different 
way than the ratios among commodities 
themselves, viz., by supply and demand 
and cost of production ; but as money they 
perform different functions, and they are 
never interchangeable, or at most very 
partially so. The supplementary bime- 
tallic hypothesis is then as unfounded as 
the primary hypothesis that there is a 
margin of the precious metals after all 
their other uses, which becomes available 
for money, and that prices rise or fall 
according to the size of the margin. There 
is not only no such margin as is imagined, 
the money use being rather the first use ; 
but if there were, gold and silver could 
not take each other’s place in the margin. 
When used for money they are really used 
each in a special way, and notin such a 
way that the one can take the place of the 
other. 

The conclusion being so clear, one may 
well wonder how a theory so baseless 
came to be formed. I am not sure that I 
have been able to get together the whole 
history; but some points seem clear and 
instructive. After so much bimetallic 
clamor as we have had, sober men may be 
interested to see how overwhelming is the 
economic opinion against the bimetallist, 
and how little claim bimetallism has to be 
a competing monetary theory with mono- 
metallism. 

The great English authorities on cur- 
rency, including some of the greatest 
names in economics — Locke, Harris, 
Lord Liverpool, Adam Smith, Ricardo — 
were not aware of the peculiar theory 


circulating together was the metals, or coins made 
of them without any seigniorage; coins on which a 
seigniorage had been charged, or which had become 
degraded by use, might so circulate for a time until the 
ratio between the metals changed to such an extent as 
to permit of the one or the other sort of coin being 
melted. But such a limited circulation of monopoly 
coins does not show that the metals themselves could 
circulate together at a ratio. 
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which bimetallists advocate, and took for 
granted that the ratio between the pre- 
cious metals and other commodities was 
settled, as all other exchange ratios are 
settled, by supply and demand, higgling 
of the market, and cost of production. 
There is not one syllable in their writings 
to imply any other theory. Upon this 
Locke based his mathematical demonstra- 
tion, universally accepted last century, 
that there could not be two standard met- 
als, because the articles being different 
the two could not remain for any length 
of time at any given ratio, but the ratio 
would necessarily change. 

Hence Locke recommended that only 
one should be standard, and that the other 
should be used in payments at a ratio — 
to be fixed by the market from time to 
time. Harris and other authorities pre- 
ferred that government should fix a ratio 
which would be followed in government 
transactions, and probably largely in other 
transactions; but they equally contem- 
plated that the ratio would require chang- 
ing from time to time according to the 
market. The idea that the government 
by its action in coining, in accordance 
with some special property of money, 
would cause gold and silver to interchange 
with each other at the government ratio 
until one or other was wholly displaced, 
did not then exist. No such property in 
gold and silver as money had been ob- 
served by those great authorities, although 
all countries had ratios, and there were 
even proposals as early as the seventeenth 
century for a universal common ratio. 

In truth, so little suspicion was there of 
any such theory that it is quite certain the 
coining of both gold and silver, and their 
acceptance by governments at a ratio, 
originated, and was continued, on consid- 
erations of practical convenience only. 
Gold was the most convenient metal for 
the larger payments ; silver for the smaller. 
Both had to be coined because there 
were different classes of payments. 
When Lord Liverpool, following Adam 
Smith, suggested and elaborated a plan for 
token money, by which the metal which 
was not the standard could be brought into 
use for the special payments for which it 
was convenient, without the speciai risk 
of melting down to which the under- 
valued metal in a bimetallic régime was 
exposed, then it was felt by all the author- 
ities that the problem of metallic money 
had been solved. One metal was to be 
the standard, and the other was to be re- 
lated to the standard in such a way that, 
while it could be used conveniently, the 
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risk of melting it down would be enor- 
mously lessened. 

This universal censensus of opinion last 
century was manifested, not only in En- 
gland but in other countries. 

In the United States coins of both gold 
and silver were introduced after the Dec- 
laration of Independence, on a bimetallic 
basis, but without the hint of an argument 
that the ratio would exist permanently, or 
that the action of the government would 
tend to fix it. The whole object was to 
get both metals into use, having regard to 
the special payments for which they were 
adapted —to effect the objects which are 
now effected by standard and token money 
together. Lord Liverpool’s scheme of 
token money came later, and was not be- 
fore the American authorities. But there 
is not a glimmering, in all the American 
writing as faras I have observed, of the 
peculiar monetary theory on which bimet- 
allism is now based. 

The same may be said of the French 
legislation at the beginning of the present 
century. Indeed, in the discussions which 
preceded the great French law of 1803, 
the authority of Locke and Newton was 
recognized ; and, in coining both gold and 
silver, the French law declared silver 
alone to be the standard, the coinage of 
the other metal being only recognized in 
payments ata ratio. In the original draft 
of the law it was provided that when the 
ratio had to be changed, only the gold 
should be recoined; but, although this 
provision was subsequently omitted, it 
was from no anticipation that a change in 
the ratio was practically out of the ques- 
tion, or that the law itself would tend to 
maintain the ratio. There is nota syllable 
to that effect in the whole debate, nora 
whisper of that monetary theory on which 
bimetallism is based. 

The French legislature had not Lord 
Liverpool’s plan of a token money before 
them. The legislation of 1803 in France 
preceded the famous treatise on the coins 
of the realm. It is too much to assume 
that so novel a plan would have been ac- 
cepted in France if it had been before the 
authorities at the time; but the acceptance 
of it would have been quite in accordance 
with all the practical considerations stated 
in the debate in favor of the coinage of 
both gold and silver. 

As late as 1816, when the single gold 
standard was formally adopted in England, 
and the coinage of silver as token money 
only was resolved on, there is still no hint 
of the peculiar bimetallic theory. The 
single standard was adopted unanimously 
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and cordially, as a thing about which there 
could be no question. Mr. Wellesley Pole 
(master of the mint), in proposing it, made 
the following declaration, which it may be 
useful to quote textually as showing, in 
conjunction with the unanimous accept- 
ance of the proposal, the strength of the 
authorities — as matters stood at the be- 
ginning of the century — against the pos- 
sibility of a fixed ratio: — 


When the committee took into their consid- 
eration this short view of the history of our 
circulation, he believed he should be antici- 
pated in his opinion that it could not be expe- 
dient to allow the coins of both the precious 
metals to be equally legal tender and standard 
money of the country to an unlimited extent. 
It had been the opinion of, he believed, all 
the eminent men who had written upon the 
subject, that there should be but one standard 
measure of value. Sir William Petty, Mr. 
Locke, and Mr. Harris upon this point had 
all concurred. Mr. Locke says that money, 
as the measure of commerce, ought to be kept 
as steadily and invariably as may be; but this 
cannot be if your money be made of two 
metals, whose proportion, and consequently 
whose price, constantly varies in respect to 
one another. Sir William Petty declares 
there can be but one of the two precious metals 
of gold and silver fit to be a matter of money. 
Mr. Harris observes, that only one of these 
metals can be the money or standard measure 
of commerce in any country. In later times, 
after a further experience of the evils arising 
from the collision of two standards, from the 
competition raised between the coins of the 
two precious metals, these opinions had been 
strengthened by the writings of Mr. Alcorne 
and Dr. Adam Smith, the late Lord Liver- 
pool, and lastly by the report of the bullion 
committee. All these authorities had agreed 
that the standard measure of value, the stand- 
ard coin of the realm, should be composed 
only of one of the precious metals. He be- 
lieved, therefore, that it would be universally 
admitted that there should be but one standard 
coin of the realm, to be at once the measure 
and equivalent of property.* 


So strong and so unanimous was opin- 
ion down to 1816 and afterwards against 
the possibility of a fixed ratio between 


gold and silver. Voices were indeed 
raised in favor of silver rather than gold 
as the single standard (which all were 
agreed on), but not strong voices. The 
only spokesman for this view in the de- 
bates was the Earl of Lauderdale. Ricardo, 
a greater authority, was predisposed in 
favor of a silver standard; but before the 
resumption of specie payments in 1820, 


* Debate on Silver Coinage: extract from speech by 
Mr. Wellesley Pole on the 30th of May, 1816. From 
Hansard’s ‘* Parliamentary Debates,”’ vol. xxxiv. 1816, 
col. 946. 7 
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he intimated his adhesion to gold as the 
single standard, partly on the ground of 
an anticipated fall of silver. Opinion, 
however, was quite unanimous, on the 
passage of the bill of 1816, in favor of a 
single standard —so unanimous, indeed, 
that the possibility of what is now known 
as the bimetallic theory does not seem to 
have been dreamt of. 

Of course, no question can be settled 
by authority. Locke, and Adam Smith, 
and Ricardo, and many more, may all have 
been in error, and blind not to discover 
the special nature of money which made 
a fixed ratio possible. But, in addition to 
the usual reasons for respecting authority, 
we must recollect that in this matter the 
great authorities of last century and the 
beginning of the present century were 
dealing with the subject as one of urgent 
business — Locke, Newton, Harris, Lord 
Liverpool, as part of their official duty — 
and that the subject was looked at by them 
in all its aspects, and keenly studied. 
When and in what circumstances the op- 
posite bimetallic theory grew up, who 
were its discoverers and expounders, 
what they knew of the previous inquiries 
and discussions — become, in these cir- 
cumstances, matters of interest. If the 
new theory is a respectable one, we should 
expect to find an intellectual continuity in 
the discussions, and that the errors of 
authorities like Locke, Adam Smith, and 
Ricardo are carefully analyzed and ex- 
posed, and the facts supporting the new 
theory (which these authorities had passed 
over) explained. 

When we proceed farther, however, we. 
find that the idea of a fixed ratio being 
made by the legal ratio had an almost 
accidental origin, and was not based on 
any refutation—and not even on a dis- 
cussion — of the views of the great author- 
ities who had previously discussed the 
subjeet. The bimetallic theory, in fact, 
had its origin in a mere biunder —a mis- 
interpretation of certain facts as to the 
common use of gold and silver in France 
under a bimetallic ~égéme, and the inven- 
tion of a theory to suit these misinter- 
preted facts by authors who, to all appear- 
ance, were totally unacquainted with the 
previous discussions. Shortly after 1820, 
traveilers to France, and those acquainted 
with it, remarked that gold and silver 
“coins” were circulating together freely, 
and it seemed to them that practically the 
expedient of token money as in England 
was uncalled for, and it would be more 
convenient that the French plan should be 
followed, so that both countries should 
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have the same system. This was the view 
of Mr. Baring (afterwards Lord Ashbur- 
ton), who seems, however, to have stood 
alone in England, and not to have in- 
vented any elaborate theory. By Sis- 
mondi, however, who appears to have 
written at the same time, the theory is set 
out in pretty much the language used 
above, the real reason for the circulation 
of gold and silver coins together at the 
time being entirely overlooked. His ob- 
servation was that gold and silver, under 
a bimetallic law, not only pass at the legal 
ratio, but are used, for the most part, 
for purposes which make it indifferent 
whether gold or silver is used, and only 
partially for special purposes where they 
cannot be used interchangeably. Sis- 
mondi states expressly that he considers, 
as regards seven-eighths of their quantity, 
gold and silver coins are used interchange- 
ably, and only the remaining eighth for 
special purposes. Hence his argument 
(the first I know of expressing the “ scien- 
tific ” theory, as it is called, of bimetallism) 
that there is a certain play between gold 
and silver used as money, the one taking 
the place of the other up to a point — 
though he admitted quite explicitly that 
the ratio might not be permanent, and that 
the persistence of an agio for one or the 
other metal would be a warning to the 
legislator of the necessity for changing the 
ratio. 

Such is the origin of the theory of a fixed 
ratio as far as I have been able to trace it. 
Whether Sismondi borrowed from any- 
body else I do not know, nor how far our 
modern bimetallists have borrowed di- 
rectly, or at second-hand only, from Sis- 
mondi, but there appears to be no complete 
exposition of the new theory to be com- 
pared with the older treatises in which 
the great authorities have explained the 
impossibility of a double standard. It is 
always the Sismondi theory one runs 
against, and this theory, let me again re- 
peat, is the theory of a writer who does not 
seem to have studied the subject; who 
makes no reference to Locke, or Adam 
Smith, or Lord Liverpool, or Ricardo; 
and who writes, it must be added, in rather 
a slipshod manner. 

Sismondi, however, being the root-au- 
thority, it may be interesting to quote his 
ipsissima verba, as we shall then have the 
bimetallic theory in its pristine simplicity 
before us : — 


Si le gouvernement fait choix d’un seul 
métal pour étalon, et s’il déclare que |’autre 
est marchandise, comme on I’a fait ou proposé 
a plusieurs reprises, cet étalon se tryuvera 
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affecté par toutes les variations annuelles du 
produit des mines. Si, au contraire, il adopte 
et légalise la proportion qui lui paraitra domi- 
nante dans le commerce du monde, par ex- 
emple, aujourd’hui, celle de quinze pour un; 
s’il déclare que toute dette d’une once d’or 
pourra étre légitimement payée avec quinze 
onces d’argent, et réciproquement, ainsi que 
cela se pratique en France, la mesure commune 
du commerce ne s’établira pas sur la quantité 
annuelle produite par les mines d’or ou par 
celles d’argent, mais sur une moyenne propor- 
tionnelle entre les variations que subiront ces 
deux quantités, et 1’étalon désiré en acquerra 
plus de fixité. 

En effet, il parait que la circulation s’ac- 
complit également sans inconvénient, soit 
qu’un quart, un huitiéme peut-étre, du numé- 
raire soit en or, et tout le reste en argent, soit, 
au contraire, qu’un quart ou un huitiéme soit 
en argent, et tout le reste en or. Tant que la 
proportion entre ces deux métaux ne dépassera 
ces limites si éloignées, la Monnaie frappera 
indifféremment ou de 1’or ou de |’argent, selon 
que le prix des Jingots de 1’un ou de |’autre 
lui offrira plus de profit, et qu’elle pourra les 
acheter a meilleur marché; mais, si la dispro- 
portion devenait telle qu’on ne trouvat ou plus 
d’argent pour les appoints, ou plus d’or pour 
les voyageurs, le commerce offrirait un agio 
pour l’une ou pour |’autre espéce de numéraire, 
comme il en offre un assez généralement pour 
l’or en Italie; et par sa persistance 4a offrir 
cet agio, il avertirait le gouvernement qu’il est 
temps de changer la proportion légale, et de 
se conformer a celle qu’établirait le profit 
comparé des mines.* 

To quote this passage is to my mind to 
show the absurdity of the pretensions of 
the modern bimetallist. Not only does 
Sismondi introduce the subject as if it had 
never been discussed before him, and 
ignore the theory, deduced from long ex- 
perience, upon which the English people, 
at the very time he was writing (1820), had 
just established their monetary system; 
but his cardinal observation, upon which 
the theory is based, as to a fourth or an 
eighth part only of gold and silver money 
being required for the speciat uses of 
those metals, and the remainder being re- 
quired for purposes for which the other 
metal is equally serviceable, is entirely 
unsupported by evidence, or reference to 
any evidence. It is palpably untrue, and 
if it was true in 1820 in any degree it is 
completely untrue now in every civilized 
country. Sismondi’s assumption that the 
metals would tend to exchange at the 
legal ratio is equally unsupported by evi- 
dence, whereas it not only requires evi- 
dence, but it was the unbroken experience 
of centuries when Locke took up the 


* Sismondi, Nouveaux principes d’économie poli- 
tique, tome ii., pp. 59-60, seconde édition. Paris, 1828. 
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question, as it has been the experience 
ever since, that side by side with the legal 
ratio there is immediately a market ratio, 
and there is no discernible tendency for 
the former to govern the latter. The 
foundation of the bimetallic idea is thus 
rotten from the beginning, and there is no 
discoverer or great economist to set 
against the chain of authorities by whom 
the opposite system has been established. 

It is important to notice, moreover, that 
Sismondi does not indorse the quantita- 
tive theory of money itself. What the 
play is to be between gold and silver, as 
he sets it out, is by no means clearly ex- 
pressed. That they are to constitute a 
pool into which both are to fall, the one 
taking the place of the other, is assumed ; 
but he does not assert that prices are to 
be proportionate to the size of this pool, 
only that they are to be dependent on the 
cost of producing both gold and silver, 
instead of the cost of one only. It is a 
significant difference, also, between Sis- 
mondi and his followers, that even he 
does not anticipate the indefinite contin- 
uance of any ratio, but points to circum- 
stances in which the ratio may have to be 
changed, while the choice of the ratio to 
begin with is to be a “dominant” ratio, 
whatever that may mean. It was re- 
served to more recent and popular enthu- 


siasts to preach the unchangeability of the 
ratio. 

Sismondi, however, is obviously no 
authority on this question, not having 


studied it at all. Note, for instance, that 
he speaks of the ratio at the time he wrote 
as 15 to 1, whereas the famous 154 to I 
was “established ” in 1803, and had thus 
been nearly twenty years in existence 
when Sismondi published his book. The 
error was retained in the second edition, 
published in 1828, 

Such as he is, however, Sismondi is not 
only the original but he is still the leading 
authority, as far as I know, for the bi- 
metallic view, and I know of no fuller 
exposition of the theory of a fixed ratio, 
which appears simply to have grown like 
a fungus assimilating any other theory 
which happened to be handy, as it has 
done with the quantitative theory of 
money. Not only are there no exponents 
of the bimetallic theory to set against the 
exponents of the monometallic theory, 
which has a greater array of economic 
authority on its side than almost any other 
conclusion which can be named, but there 
is no consistent exposition of principles 
and facts anywhere which can be appealed 
to at all by the bimetallic rank and file. 
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There is nothing, therefore, in the gen- 
esis and development of the bimetallic 
theory of a pool of money and an inter- 
change between gold and silver to entitle 
it to any respect. The theory is itself 
rotten throughout, as we have seen, and it 
is of bastard origin altogether. It is not 
in the line of economic tradition at all, 
paving the way for something better, as a 
first hypothesis. to explain difficult facts, 
and useful therefore, notwithstanding 
errors, in the historical study of the sub- 
ject. It comes, on the contrary, after a 
true and sufficient theory had been ex- 
pounded by the greatest authorities, on 
which the student must still fall back, 
passing over altogether the bimetallic 
theorists, who have only interrupted and 
obstructed the study. 


The general conclusions arrived at may 
now be very shortly repeated. The pre- 
cious metals all through, whether used for 
monetary purposes or not, are merchan- 
dise, and the ratio at which they exchange 
with other articles is determined in pre- 
cisely the same way as the ratio between 
any other commodities —as the ratio, for 
instance, between copper and wheat, or 
between beef and shoes. The uses of 
gold and silver for non-monetary purposes 
are also much greater than is commonly 
supposed, so that their money use is not 
preponderant; but in any case their use 
for monetary purposes does not create 
conditions for regulating the ratio of their 
exchange with other articles different 
from those which exist for other com- 
modities themselves. The relation of 
quantity between money and prices is 
again a relation in which the determining 
factor is the prices which contribute to fix 
the quantity of money to be used and 
which are not in ordinary circumstances 
fixed by it. The use of the precious met- 
als as money is not unimportant with 
reference to the ratio at which they ex- 
change with other articles, because the 
demand for money uses enters into the 
whole demand, but it does not alter the 
character of the precious metals as mer- 
chandise. Further, even when used for 
monetary purposes, gold and silver are 
different articles, and there is very little, 
almost no_ interchangeability between 
them; the one cannot take the place of 
the other. Apart then from other objec- 
tions to the bimetallic theory, it is found 
to be based upon a thorough misconcep- 
tion of the relations between the precious 
metals and other commodities, and the 
way in which a ratio is established be- 
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tween them, and as to the degree of inter- 
changeability between the precious metals 
themselves. The theory presupposes, 
first, that there is an immense balance of 
the precious metals, the greater part of 
them, left over after non-monetary uses, 
and that prices rise or fall according as 
this balance increases or diminishes ; and, 
next, that gold and silver, as forming this 
balance, are interchangeable with each 
other at any ratio governments may fix; 
whereas, in point of fact,the demand for 
the precious metals as money in various 
forms is one of the most imperative and 
first to be supplied, and is also, if we ex- 
clude the hoards as not properly money, a 
comparatively small demand; and next, 
the requirements for the two metals, even 
for monetarv uses, are of a totally differ- 
ent kind, so that, as their non-monetary 
uses predominate, there is no practical 
interchangeability between them at all, 
and governments consequently have no 
more power to fix a ratio at which they 
will exchange with each other than they 
have to fix the ratio at which timber will 
exchange for iron. In other words, bi- 
metallism is a pure delusion, and nothing 
more. The history of the idea is, more- 
over, very far from creditable to its orig- 
inators and adherents, and would dispose 
the student to pass it over, even if its ab- 


surdities were less flagrant than they are. 
ROBERT GIFFEN. 


From Temple Bar. 
SIR CHARLES DANVERS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘*‘ THE DANVERS JEWELS.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

CHARLES left Slumberleigh Hall a few 
hours later than Dare had done, but only 
to go back to Atherstone. He could not 
leave the neighborhood. This burning 
fever of suspense would be unbearable at 
any other place, and in any case he must 
return by Saturday, the day on which he 
had promised to meet Raymond. His 
hand was really slightly injured, and he 
made the most of it. He kept it bound 
up, telegraphed to put off his next shoot- 
ing engagement on the strength of it, and 
returned to Atherstone, even though he 
was aware that Lady Mary had arrived 
there the day before, on her way home to 
her house in London. 

Ralph and Evelyn were accustomed to 
sudden and erratic movements on the part 
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of Charles, and to Molly he was a sort of 
archangel, who might arrive out of space 
at any moment, untrammelled by such 
details as distance, trains, time, or tide. 
But to Lady Mary his arrival was a signifi- 
cant fact, and his impatient refusal to have 
his hand investigated was another. Her 
cold grey eyes watched him narrowly, and, 
conscious that they did so, he kept out of 
her way as much as possible, and devoted 
himself to Molly more than ever. 

He was sailing a mixed fleet of tin 
ducks and fishes across the tank by the 
tool shed, under her supervision, on the 
afternoon of the day he.had arrived, when 
Ralph came to find him in great excite- 
ment. His keeper had just received pri- 
vate notice from the Thursbys’ keeper 
that a raid on the part of a large gang of 
poachers was expected that night in the 
parts of the Slumberleigh coverts that had 
not yet been shot over, and which adjoined 
Ralph’s own land. 

“Whereabout will that be?” said 
Charles inattentively, drawing his magnet 
slowly in front of the fleet. 

“ Where?” said Ralph excitedly, “ why, 
round by the old house, round by Arleigh, 
of course. Thursby and I have turned 
down hundreds of pheasants there. Don’t 
you remember the hot corner by the cop- 
pice last year, below the house, where we 
got forty at one place, and how the wind 
took them as they came over?” 

“Near Arleigh?” repeated Charles, 
with sudden interest. 

“Uncle Charles,” interposed Molly re- 
proachfully, ‘* don’t let all the ducks stick 
on to the magnetlike that. I told you not 
before. Make it go on in front.” 

But Charles’s attention had wandered 
from the ducks. 

“‘ Yes,” continued Ralph, “near Arleigh. 
There was a gang of poachers there last 
year, and the keepers dared not attack 
them they were so strong, though they 
were shooting right and left. But we’ll be 
even with them this year. My men are 
going, and I shall gowith them. You had 
better come too, and see the fun. The 
more the better.” 

“Why should I go?” said Charles list- 
lessly. “Am I my brother’s keeper, or 
even his under keeper? Molly, don’t 
splash your uncle’s wardrobe. Besides, I 
expect it is a false alarm or a blind.” 

“ False alarm!” retorted Ralph. “I tell 
you Thursby’s head keeper, Shaw — you 
know Shaw — sawa man himsel€ only last 
night in the Arleigh coverts; came upon 
him suddenly, reconnoitering, of course, 
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for to-night, and would have collared him 
too if the moon had not gone in, and when 
it came out again he was gone.” 

**Of course, and he will warn off the 
rest to-night.” 

“Nota bit ofit He never saw Shaw. 
Shaw takes his oath he didn’t see him. 
I’ll lay any odds they will beat those cov- 
erts to-night, and, by George! we’ll nail 
some of them, if we have an ounce of 
luck.” 

Ralph’s sporting instinct, to which even 
the fleeting vision of a chance weasel 
never appealed in vain, was now thor- 
oughly aroused, and even Charles shared 
somewhat in his excitement. 

How could he warn Raymond to lie 
close? The more he thought of it,. the 
more impossible it seemed. It was al- 
ready late in the afternoon. He could not, 
for Raymond’s sake, risk being seen hang- 
ing about in the woods near Arleigh for 
no apparent reason, and Raymond was not 
expecting to see him in any case for two 
days to come, and would probably be im- 
possible to find. He could do nothing 
but wait till the evening came, when he 
might have some opportunity, if the night 
were only dark enough, of helping or warn- 
ing him. 

The night was dark enough when it 
came; but it was unreliable. A tearing 
autumn wind drove armies of clouds 
across the moon, only to sweep them away 
again at a moment’s notice. The wind 
itself rose and fell, dropped and struggled 
up again like a furious wounded animal. 

“It will drop at midnight,” said Ralph 
to Charles below his breath, as they 
walked in the darkness along the road 
towards Slumberleigh; “and the moon 
will come out when the wind goes. I have 
told Evans and Brooks to go by the fields, 
and meet us at the cross roads in the low 
woods, It is a good night for us. We 
don’t want light yet awhile ; and the more 
row the wind kicks up till we are in our 
places ready for them the better.” 

They walked on in silence, nearly miss- 
ing in the dark the turn for Slumberleigh, 
where the road branched off to Vandon. 

‘We must be close upon the river by 
this time,” said Ralph; “but I can’t hear 
it for the wind.” 

The moon came out suddenly, and 
showed close on their right the mill block- 
ing out the sky, and the dark sweep of 
the river below, between pale wastes of 
flooded meadow. Upon the bridge, lean- 
Ing over the wall, stood the figure of a 
man, bareheaded, with his hat in his 
hands. 
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He could not see his face, but something 
in his attitude struck Charles with a sud- 
den chill. 

“ By ——,” he said below his breath, 
plucking Ralph’s arm, “there’s mischief 
going on there!” 

Ralph did not hear, and in another mo- 
ment Charles was thankful he had not 
done so. 

The man raised himself a little, and the 
light fell full on his white, desperate face. 
He was feeling up and down the edge of 
the stone parapet with his hands. As he 
moved, Charles recognized him, and drew 
in his breath sharply. 

“Who is that?” said Ralph, his ob- 
tuser faculties perceiving the man for the 
first time. 

Charles made no answer, but began to 
whistle loudly one of the tunes of the day. 
He saw Dare give a guilty start, and, 
catching at the wall for support, lean 
heavily against it as he looked wildly 
down the road, where the shadow of the 
trees had so far served to screen the ap- 
proach of Charles and Ralph, who now 
emerged into the light, or at least would 
have done so, if the moonlight had not 
been snatched away at that moment. 

“ Hullo, Dare!” said Ralph cheerfully 
through the darkness, “I saw you. What 
are you up to standing on the bridge at 
midnight, with the clock striking the hour, 
and all that sort of thing; and what have 
you done with your hat? Dropped it into 
the water?” 

Dare muttered something unintelligible, 
and peered suspiciously through the dark- 
ness at Charles. 

The moon made a feint of coming out 
again, which came to nothing, but which 
gave Charles a moment’s glimpse of Dare’s 
convulsed face. And the grave, penetrat- 
ing glance that met his own so fixedly 
told Dare in that moment that Charles 
had guessed his business on the bridge. 
Both men were glad of the returning dark- 
ness, and of the presence of Ralph. 

“Come along with us,” the latter was 
saying to Dare, explaining the errand on 
which they were bound ; and Dare, stupe- 
fied with past emotion, and careless of what 
he did or where he went, agreed. 

It was less trouble to agree than to find 
a reason for refusing. He mechanically 
put on his hat, which he had unconsciously 
crushed together a few minutes before, in 
a dreadful dream from which even now he 
had not thoroughly awaked. And, still 
walking like a man ina dream, he set off 
with the other two. 

“ There was suicide in his face,” thought 
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Charles, as he swung along beside his 
brother. “He would have done it if we 
had not come up. Good God! can it be 
that all is over between him and Ruth!” 
The blood rushed to his head, and his 
heart began to beat wildly. He walked on 
in silence, seeing nothing, hearing noth- 
ing. Raymond and the poachers were 
alike forgotten. 

It was not until a couple of men joined 
them silently in the woods, and others 
presently rose up out of the darkness to 
whisper directions and sink down again, 
that Charles came to himse!f with a start, 
and pulled himself together. 

The party had halted, It was pitch dark, 
and he was conscious of something tower- 
ing up above him, black and lowering. It 
was the ruined house of Arleigh. 

“* You and Brooks wait here, and keep 
well under the lee of the house,” said 
Ralph ina whisper. “ If the moon comes 
out, get into the shadow of the wall. Don’t 
shout till you are sure of them. Shaw is 
down by the stables. Dare and Evans, 
you both come on with me. Shaw’s got 


two men at the end of the glade, but it’s 
the nearest coverts he is keenest on, be- 
cause they can get a horse and cart up 
close to take the game, and get off sharp 
if they are surprised. They did last year. 
Don’t stir if you hear wheels. 


Wait for 
them.” And with this parting injunction 
Ralph disappeared noiselessly with Dare 
and the other keeper in the direction of 
the stables. 

Ralph had been right. The wind was 
dropping. It came and went fitfully, re- 
turning as if from great distances, and 
hurrying past weak and impotent, leaving 
sudden silences behind. Charles and his 
companion, a strapping young under 
keeper, evidently anxious to distinguish 
himself, waited, listening intently in the in- 
tervals of silence. The ivy on the old house 
shivered and whispered over their heads, 
and against one of the shuttered windows 
near the ground some climbing plant, torn 
lose by the wind, tapped incessantly, as if 
calling to the ghosts within. Charles 
glanced ever and anon at the sky. It 
showed no trace of clearing as yet. He 
was getting cramped with standing. He 
wished he had gone on to thestables. His 
anxiety for Raymond was sharpened by 
this long inaction. He seemed to have 
been standing for ages. What were the 
others doing? Notasound reached him 
between the lengthening pauses of the 
wind. His companion stood drawn up mo- 
tionless beside him; and so they waited, 
straining eye and ear into the darkness, 
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conscious that others were waiting and 
listening also. 

At last in the distance came a faint 
sound of wheels. Charles and Brooks 
instinctively drew a long breath; and 
Charles for the first time believed the 
alarm of poachers had not been a false 
one, afterall. It was the faintest possible 
sound of wheels. It would hardly have 
been heard at all but for some newly 
broken stones over which it passed. 
Then, without coming nearer, it stopped. 

Charles listened intently. The wind 
had dropped down dead at last, and in the 
stillness he felt as if he could have heard 
a mouse stir miles away. But all was 
quiet. There was no sound but the trem- 
uloys whisper of the ivy. The spray near 
the window had ceased its tapping against 
the shutter, and was listening too. Slowly 
the moon came out, and looked on, 

And then suddenly, from the direction 
of the stables, came a roar of men’s voices, 
a sound of bursting and crashing through 
the underwood, a thundering of heavy 
feet, followed by a whirring of frightened 
birds into the air. Brooks leaned for- 
ward, breathing hard, and tightening his 
newly moistened grip on his heavy, knot- 
ted stick. 

Another moment and a man’s figure 
darted across the open, followed by a 
chorus of shouts, and Charles’s heart 
turned sick within him. It was Raymond. 

“Cut him off at the gate, Charles,” 
roared Ralph from behind ; “ down to the 
left.” 

There was not a second for reflection. 
As Brooks rushed headlong forwards, 
Charles hurriedly interposed his stick 
between his legs, and, leaving him to 
flounder, started off in pursuit. 

“ Down to your left,” cried a chorus of 
voices from behind, as he shot out of the 
shadow of the house; for Charles was 
some way ahead of the rest owing to his 
position. 

He could hear Raymond crashing in 
front, then he saw him again for a moment 
in a strip of open, running as a man does 
who runs for his life, with a furious reck- 
lessness of all obstacles. Charles saw he 
was making for the rocky thickets below 
the house, where the uneven ground and 
the bracken would give him a better 
chance. Did he remember the deep 
sunken wall which, broken down in places, 
still separated the wilderness of the garden 
from the wilderness outside? Charles 
was lean and active, and he soon out-dis- 
tanced the other pursuers, but a man is 
hard to overtake who has such reasons 
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for not being overtaken as Raymond, and 
do what he would he could not get near 
him. He bore down to the left, but Ray- 
mond seemed to know it, and, edging away 
again, held for the woods a little higher 
up. Charles tacked, and then as he ran 
he saw that Raymond was making with 
headlong blindness through the shrubbery 
direct for the deep sunk wall which 
bounded the Arleigh grounds. Would he 
see it in the uncertain light? He must be 
close upon it now. He was running like 
a madman. As Charles looked he saw 
him pitch suddenly forward out of sight 
and heard a heavy fall. If Charles ever 
ran in his life, it was then. As he swiftly 
let himself drop over the wall, lower than 
Raymond had taken it, he saw Ralph and 
Dare, followed by the others, come stream- 
ing down the slope in the moonlight, 
spreading as they came. It was now or 
never. He rushed up the fosse under 


cover of the wall, and almost stumbled 
over a prostrate figure, which was help- 
lessly trying to raise itself on its hands 
and knees. 

‘“‘ Danvers, it’s me,” gasped Raymond, 
turning a white tortured face feebly to- 
“Don’t let those devils get 


wards him. 
me.” 

“Keep still,” panted Charles, pushing 
him down among the bracken. “ Lie close 
under the wall, and make for the house 
again when it’s quiet ;” and darting back 
under cover of the wall, to the place where 
he had dropped over it, he found Dare 
almost upon him, and rushed headlong 
down the steep rocky descent, roaring at 
the top of his voice, and calling wildly 
to the others. The pursuit swept away 
through the wood, down the hill, and up 
the sandy ascent on the other side ; swept 
almost over the top of Charles, who had 
flung himself down, dead-beat and gasping 
for breath, at the bottom of the gully. 

He heard the last of the heavy, lumber- 
ing feet crash past him, and heard the 
shouting die away before he stiffly dragged 
himself up again, and began to struggle 
painfully back up the slippery hillside, 
down which he had rushed with a whole 
regiment of loose and hopping stones ten 
minutes before. He regained the wall at 
last, and crept back to the place where he 
had left Raymond. It was witha sigh of 
relief that he found that he was gone. No 
doubt he had got into safety somewhere, 
perhaps in the cottage itself, where no one 
would dream of looking for him. He 
stumbled along among the loose stones by 
the wall till he came to the place by the 


gate where it was broken down, and clam. | 
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bering up, for the gate was locked, made 
his way back through the shrubberies, and 
desolate remains of garden, towards the 
point near the house where Raymond had 
first broken covert. As he came round a 
clump of bushes his heart gave a great 
leap, and then sank within him. 

Three men were standing in the middle 
of the lawn in the moonlight, gathered 
round something on the ground. Seized 
by a horrible misgiving, he hurried to- 
wards them. At a little distance a dog- 
cart was being slowly led over the grass- 
grown drive towards the house. 

“ Whatisit? Any one hurt?” he asked 
hoarsely, joining the little group; but as 
he looked he needed no answer. One 
glance told him that the prostrate, uncon- 
scious figure on the ground, with blood 
slowly oozing from the open mouth, was 
Raymond Deyncourt. 

“Great God ! the man’s dying,” he said, 
dropping on his knees beside him. 

“ He’s all right, sir; he’ll come to,” said 
a little brisk man in a complacent, peremp- 
tory tone. “It’s only the young chap” 
—pointing to the bashful but gratified 
Brooks — “as cracked him over the head 
a bit sharper than needful. Here, Esp” — 
to the grinning Slumberleigh policeman, 
whom Charles now recognized — “tell 
the lad to bring up the ’orse and trap over 
the grass. We shall have a business to 
shift him as it is.” 

“Ts he a poacher?” asked Charles. 
“ He doesn’t look like it.” 

“Lord! no, sir,” replied the little man, 
and Charles’s heart went straight down 
into his boots and stayed there. “I’m 
come down from Birmingham after him. 
He’s no poacher. The police have wanted 
him very special for some time for the 
Francisco forgery case.” 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


CHARLES watched the detective and the 
policeman hoist Raymond into the dog- 
cart and drive away, supporting him be- 
tween them. No doubt it had been the 
wheels of that dog-cart which they had 
heard in the distance. Then he turned to 
Brooks. 

“ How. is it you remained behind?” he 
asked sharply. 

Brooks’s face fell, and he explained that 
just as he was starting in the pursuit he 
had caught his leg on “ Sir Chawles sir’s ” 
stick, and “ barked hisself.”’ 

“T remember,” said Charles. You 
got in my way. You should look out 
where you are going. You may as well 
go and find my stick.” 
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The poor victim of duplicity departed 
rather crest-fallen, and at this moment 
Dare came up. 

“We have lost him,” he said, wiping 
his forehead. “I don’t know what has 
become of him.” 

“ He doubled back here,” said Charles. 
“T followed, but you all went on. The 
police have gothim. He was not a poacher 
after all, so they said.” 

“Ah!” said Dare. 
I regret it. He ran well, I could wish he 
had escaped. I was in the doorway of a 
stable watching a long time, and all in a 
moment he rushed past me out of the door. 
The policeman was seeking within when 
he came out, but though he touched me I 
could not stop him. And now,” with sud- 
den weariness as his excitement evapo- 
rated, “all is, then, over for the night? 
And the others? Where are they? Do 
we wait for them here?” 

“‘ We should wait some time if we did,” 
replied Charles. ‘ Ralph is certain to go 
on to the other coverts. He has poachers 
on the brain. Probably the rumor that 
they were coming here was only a blind, 
and they are doing a good business some- 
where else. I am going home. I have 
had enough enjoyment for one evening. 
I should advise you to do the same.” 

Dare winced, and did not answer, and 
Charles suddenly remembered that there 
were circumstances which might make it 
difficult for him to go back to Vandon. 

They walked away together in silence. 
Dare, who had been wildly excited, was 
beginning to feel the reaction. He was 
becoming giddy and faint with exhaustion 
and want of food. He had eaten nothing 
all day. They had not gone far when 
Charles saw that he stumbled at every 
other step. 

“Look out,” he said once, as Dare 
stumbled more heavily than usual, “ you’ll 
twist your ankle on these loose stones if 
you’re not more careful.” 

“It is so dark,” said Dare faintly. 

The moon was shining brightly at the 
moment, and, as Charles turned to look at 
him in surprise, Dare staggered forward, 
and would have collapsed altogether if he 
had not caught him by the arm. 

“Sit down,” he said authoritatively. 
“Here, not on me, man, on the bank. 
Always sit down when you can’t stand. 
You have had too much excitement. I 
felt the same after my first Christmas tree. 
You will be better directly.” 

Charles spoke lightly, but he knew from 
what he had seen that Dare must have 
passed a miserable day. He had never 
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liked him. It was impossible that he 
should have done so. But even his more 
active dislike of the last few months gave 
way to pity for him now, and he felt al- 
most ashamed at the thought that his own 
happiness was only to be built on the ruin 
of poor Dare’s. 

He made him swallow the contents of 
his flask, and as Dare choked and gasped 
himself back into the fuller possession of 
his faculties, and experienced the benign 
influences of whiskey, entertained at first 
unawares, his heart, always easily touched, 
warmed to the owner of the silver flask, 
and of the strong arm that was supporting 
him with an unwillingness he little dreamed 
of. His momentary jealousy of Charles 
in the summer had long since been forgot- 
ten. He felt towards him now, as Charles 
helped him up, and he proceeded slowly 
on his arm, as a friend and a brother. 

Charles, entirely unconscious of the no- 
ble sentiments which he and his flask had 
inspired, looked narrowly at his compan- 
ion, as they neared the turn for Ather- 
stone, and said with some anxiety, — 

“Where are you going to-night?” 

Dare made noanswer. He had noidea 
where he was going. 

Charles hesitated. He could not let 
him walk back alone to Vandon — over 
the bridge. It was long past midnight. 
Dare’s evident inability to think where to 
turn touched him. 

“Can I be of any use to you?” he said 
earnestly. “Is there anything I can do? 
Perhaps, at present, you would rather not 
go to Vandon.” 

“ No, no,” said Dare, shuddering ; “I 
will not go there.” 

Charles felt more certain than ever that 
it would not be safe to leave him to his 
own devices, and his anxiety not to lose 
sight of him in his present state gave a 
kindness to his manner of which he was 
hardly aware. 

‘*Come back to Atherstone with me,” 
he said. “1 will explainit to Ralph when 
he comes in. It will be all right.” 

Dare accepted the proposition with grat- 
itude. It relieved him for the moment 
from coming toany decision. He thanked 
Charles with effusion, and then — his nat- 
ural impulsiveness quickened by the quan- 
tity of raw spirits he had swallowed, by 
this mark of sympathy, by the moonlight, 
by Heaven knows what that loosens the 
facile tongue of unreticence — then sud- 
denly, without a moment’s preparation, he 
began to pour forth his troubles into 
Charles’s astonished and reluctant ears. 
It was vain to try to stop him, and, after 
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the first moment of instinctive recoil, 
Charles was seized by a burning curiosity 

to know all where he already knew so 
much, to put an end to this racking sus- 
ense. 

“ And that is not the worst,” said Dare, 
when he had recounted how the woman he 
had seen on the church steps was in very 
deed the wife she claimed to be. “That 
is not the worst. I love another. Weare 
affianced. Weareasone. I bring sorrow 
upon her I love.” 

‘She knows, then?” asked Charles 
hoarsely, hating himself for being such a 
hypocrite, but unable to refrain from put- 
ting a leading question. 

“She knows that some one —a person 
—is at Vandon,” replied Dare, “ who calls 
herself my wife, but I tell her it is not 
true, and she, all goodness, all heavenly 
calm, she trusts me, and once again she 
promises to marry me if I am free, as I 
tell her, as I swear to her.” 

Charles listened in astonishment. He 
saw Dare was speaking the truth, but that 
Ruth could have given such a promise 
was difficult to believe. He did not know, 
what Dare even had not at all realized, 
that she had given it in the belief that 
Dare, from his answers to her questions, 
had never been married to the woman at 
all, in the belief that she was a mere ad- 
venturess seeking to make money out of 
him by threatening a scandalous libel, and 
without the faintest suspicion that she was 
his divorced wife, whether legally or ille- 
gally divorced. 

Dare had understood the promise to 
depend on the legality or illegality of that 
divorce, and told Charles so in all good 
faith. With an extraordinary effort of 
reticence he withheld the name of his 
affianced, and pressing Charles’s arm, 
begged him to asknomore. And Charles, 
half sorry, half contemptuous, wholly 
ashamed of having allowed such a confi- 
dence to be forced upon him, marched on 
in silence, now divided between mortal 
anxiety for Raymond and pity for Dare, 
now striving to keep down a certain climb- 
ing rapturous emotion which would not 
be suppressed. 

One of the servants had waited up for 
their return, and, after getting Dare some- 
thing to eat, Charles took him up to the 
room which had been prepared for him- 
self, and then, feeling he had done his 
duty by him and that he was safe for the 
present, went back to smoke by the smok- 
ing-room fire till Ralph came in, which was 
not till several hours later. When he did 
at last return it was in triumph. He was 





dead-beat, voiceless, and foot-sore ; but a 
sense of glory sustained him. Four poach- 
ers had been taken red-handed in the 
coverts furthest from Arleigh. The rumor 
about Arleigh had, of course, been a 
blind; but he, Ralph, thank Heaven, was 
not to be taken in in such a hurry as all 
that! He could look after his interests as 
well as most men. In short, he was full 
of glorification to the brim, and it was only 
after hearing a hoarse and full account of 
the whole transaction several times over 
that Charles was able in a pause for 
breath to tell him that he had offered Dare 
a bed, as he was quite tired out, and was 
some distance from Vandon. 

“All right. Quite right,” said Ralph, 
unheeding; “ but you and he missed the 
best part of the whole thing. Great Scot! 
when I saw them come dodging round 
under the Black Rock and ” He was 
off again; and Charles doubted after- 
wards, as he fell asleep in his armchair 
by the fire, whether Ralph, already slum- 
bering peacefully opposite him, had paid 
the least attention to what he had told 
him, and would not have ertirely forgotten 
itin the morning. And, in fact, he did, 
and it was not until Evelyn desired with 
dignity, on the morrow, that another time 
unsuitable persons should not be brought 
at midnight to her house, that he remem- 
bered what had happened. 

Charles, who was present, immediately 
took the blame upon himself, but Evelyn 
was not to be appeased. By this time 
the whole neighborhood was ringing with 
the news of the arrival of a foreign wife 
at Vandon, and Evelyn felt that Dare’s 
presence in her blue bedroom, with crock- 
ery and crewel-work curtains to match, 
compromised that apartment and herself, 
and that he must incontinently depart out 
of it. It was in vain that Ralph and even 
Charles expostulated. She remained un- 
moved. It was not, she said, as if she 
had been unwilling to receive him, in the 
first instance, as a possible Roman Cath- 
olic, though many might have blamed her 
for that, and perhaps she Aad been to 
blame; but she had never, no, never, had 
any one to stay that anybody could say 
anything about. (This was a solemn fact 
which it was impossible to deny.) Ralph 
might remember her own cousin, Willie 
Best, and she had always liked Willie, had 
never been asked again after that time — 
Ralph chuckled —that time he knew of. 
She was very sorry, and she quite under- 
stood all Charles meant, and she quite 





saw the force of what he said; but she 
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house who had foreign wives that had 
been kept secret. What was poor Willie, 
who had only — Ralph need not laugh; 
there was nothing to laugh at — what was 
Willie to this? She must be consistent, 
She could see Charles was very angry 
with her, but she could not encourage 
what was wrong, evenifhe was angry. In 
short, Dare must go. 

But, when it came to the point, it was 
found that Dare could not go. Nothing 
short of force would have turned the un- 
welcome guest out of the bed in the blue 
bedroom, from which he made no attempt 
to rise, and on which he lay worn out and 
feverish, in a stupor of sheer mental and 
physical exhaustion. 

Charles and Ralph went and looked at 
him rather ruefully, with masculine help- 
lessness, and the end of it was that Eve- 
lyn, in no wise softened, for she was a 
good woman, had to give way, and a doc- 
tor was sent for. 

“Send for the man in D Don’t 
have the Slumberleigh man,” said Charles ; 
“it will only make more talk; ” and the 
doctor from D was accordingly sent 
for. 

He did not arrive till the afternoon, 
and after he had seen Dare and given 
him a sleeping draught, and had talked 
reassuringly of a mental shock and a fever- 
ish temperament, he apologized for his 
delay in coming. He had been kept, he 
said, drawing on his gloves as he spoke, 
by a very serious case in the police station 
at D A man had been arrested on 
suspicion the previous night, and he 
seemed to have sustained some fatal in- 
ternal injury. He ought to have been 
taken to the infirmary at once; but it had 
been thought he was only shamming when 
first arrested ; and once in the police sta- 
tion he could not be moved, and —the 
doctor took up his hat—he would prob- 
ably hardly outlive the day. 

“ By the way,” he added, turning at the 
door, “ he asked over and over again while 

I was with him to see you or Mr. Dan- 
vers. I’m sure I forget which, but I 
promised him I would mentionit. Nearly 
slipped my memory, all the same. He 
said one of you had known him in his bet- 
ter days, at — Oxford, was it?” 

‘* What name?” asked Charles. 

“Stephens,” replied the doctor. “ He 
seemed to think you would remember 
him.” 

“ Stephens,” said Charles reflectively. 
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with him numerous portable memorials of 
myself, including a set of diamond studs. 
I endeavored at the time to keep up my 
acquaintance with him ; but he took meas- 
ures effectually to close it. In fact, I 
have never heard of him from that day to 
this.” 

‘“‘ That’s the man, no doubt,” replied the 
doctor. “He has—er—a sort of look 
about him as if he might have been in 
a gentleman’s service once; seen-better- 
days-sort of look, you know.” 

Charles said he should be at D in 
the course of the afternoon, and would 
make a point of looking in at the police 
station ; and a quarter of an hour later he 
was driving as hard as he could tear in 
Ralph’s high dog-cart along the road to 
D——. It was a six-mile drive, and he 
slackened as he reached the straggling 
suburbs of the little town, lying before 
him in a dim mist of fine rain and smoke. 
Arrived at the dismal building which he 
knew to be the police station, he was 
shown into a small room hung round with 
papers, where the warden was writing, and 
desired, with an authority so evidently 
accustomed to obedience that it invariably 
insured it, to see the prisoner. The pris- 
oner, he said, at whose arrest he had been 
present, had expressed a wish to see him 
through the doctor; and as the warden 
demurred for the space of one second, 
Charles mentioned that he was a magis- 
trate and justice of the peace, and sternly 
desired the confused official to show him 
the way at once. That functionary, awed 
by the stately manner which none knew 
better than Charles when to assume, led 
the way down a narrow stone passage, past 
numerous doors behind one of which a 
banging sound, accompanied by alcoholic 
oaths, suggested the presence of a free- 
born Briton chafing under restraint. 

“]T had him put up-stairs, sir,” said the 
warden humbly. ‘“ We didn’t know when 
he came in as it was a case for the infirm- 
ary; but seeing he was wanted for a big 
thing, and poorly in his ’ealth, I giv’ him 
one of the superior cells, with a mattress 
and piller complete.” 

The man was evidently afraid that 
Charles had come as a magistrate to give 
him a reprimand of some kind, for, as he 
led the way up a narrow stone staircase, 
he continued to expatiate on the luxury of 
the “mattress and piller,” on the superi- 
ority of the cell, and how a nurse had been 
sent for at once from the infirmary, when, 








“Stephens! I once had a valet of that 
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he said, opening a closed door in a long 
passage full of doors, the rest of which. 
stood open. “It’s not reg’lar to have 
him in here, sir, I know; but the doctor 
wouldn’t have him moved.” 

Charles passed through the door, and 
found himself in a narrow, whitewashed 
cell, with a bed at one side, over which an 
old woman in the dress of a hospital nurse 
was bending. 

“ You can come out, Martha,” said the 

“ The gentleman’s come to see 
im. 
As the old woman disappeared curtsey- 
ing, he lingered to say in a whisper, — 

“Do you know him, sir?” 

“Yes,” said Charles, looking fixedly at 
the figure on the bed. “I remember him. 


I knew him years ago, in his better days. 
I dare say he will have something to tell 


” 


“If it should be anything as requires a 
witness,” continued the man — “he’s said 
a deal already, and it’s all down in proper 
form — but if there’s anything more —— ” 

“T will let you know,” said Charles, 
looking towards the door, and the warden 
took the hint and went out of it, closing it 
quietly. 

Charles crossed the little room, ard, sit- 
ting down in the crazy chair beside the 
bed, laid his hand gently on the listless 
hand lying palm upwards on the rough 
grey counterpane. 

“Raymond,” he said; “it is I, Dan- 
vers.” 

The hand trembled a little, and made a 
faint attempt to clasp his. Charles took 
the cold, lifeless hand, and held it in his 
strong, gentle grasp. 

“Tt is Danvers,” he said again. 

The sick man turned his head slowly 
on the pillow, and looked fixedly at him. 
Death’s own color, which imitation can 
never imitate, nor ignorance mistake, was 
stamped upon that rigid face. 

“I’m done for,” he said with a faint 
smile, which touched the lips but did not 
reach the solemn, far-reaching eyes. 

Charles could not speak. 

“You said I should turn up tails once 
too often,” continued Raymond, with slow, 
halting utterance, “and I’ve done it. I 
knew it was all up when I pitched over 
that damned wall on to the stones. I felt 
I'd killed myself.” 

“How did they get you ?” said Charles, 

“I don’t know,” replied Raymond, clos- 
ing his eyes wearily, as if the subject had 
ceased to interest him. “I think I tried 
to creep along under the wall towards the 





place where it is broken down, when I 
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fancy some one came over long after the 
others, and knocked me on the head.” 

Charles reflected with sudden wrath that 
Brooks, no doubt, had been the man, and 
how much worse than useless his ma- 
neeuvre with the stick had been. 

“T did my best,” he said humbly. 

“ Yes,” replied the other; “and I would 
not have forgotten it either if —if there 
had been any time to remember it in; but 
there won’t be. I’ve owned up,” he con- 
tinued in a labored whisper. “Stephens 
has made a full confession. You'll have 
itin all the papers to-morrow. And while 
I was at it I piled on some more I never 
did, which will get friends over the water 
out of trouble. Tom Flavell did mea 
good turn once, and he’s been in hidin 
these two years for — well, it don’t mak 
matter what, but I’ve shoved that in with 
the rest, though it was never in my line — 
never. He'll be able to go home now.” 

“ Have yon not confessed under your 
own name?” 

“ No,” replied Raymond, with a curious 
remnant of that pride of race at which itis 
the undisputed privilege of low birth and 
a plebeian temperament to sneer. “ I won’t 
have my own name draggedin. I dropped 
it years ago. I’ve confessed as Stephens, 
and I'll die and be buried as Stephens. 
I’m not going to disgrace the family.” 

There was a constrained silence of some 
minutes. 

“Would you like to see your sister?” 
asked Charles ; but Raymond shook his 
head with feeble decision. 

“ That man!” he said suddenly after a 
long pause. “That man in the doorway! 
How did he come there?” 

“ There is no man in the doorway,” said 
Charles reassuringly. ‘There is no one 
here but me.” ; 

“Last night,” 
“last night in the stables. 
stand in the doorway.” 

Charles remembered how Dare had said 
Raymond had bolted out past him. 

“ That was Dare,” he said; “the man 
who was to have been your brother-in- 
law.” 

“Ah!” said Raymond, with evident un- 
concern. .“I thought I’d seen him before. 
But he’s altered. He’s grown into a man. 
So he is to marry Ruth, is he?” 

‘“* Not now. He was to have done so, but 
a divorced wife from America has turned 
up. She arrived at Vandon the day before 
yesterday. It seems the divorce in Amer- 
ica does not hold in England.” 

Raymond started. 

“The old fox,” he said with feeble en- 
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ergy. ‘“ Tracked him out, has she? We 
used to call them fox and goose when she 
married him. By ——, she squeezed every 
dollar out of him before she let him go, 
and now she’s got him again, has she? 
She always was a cool hand. The old 
fox,” he continued with contempt and ad- 
miration in his voice. ‘“She’s playing a 


bold game and the luck is on her side, but 
she’s no more his wife than I am, and she 
knows that perfectly well.” 
“Do you mean that the divorce was 
” 


“ Divorce, bosh!” said Raymond, work- 
ing himself up into a state of feeble ex- 
citement frightful to see. “I tell you she 
was never married to him legally. She 
called herself a widow when she married 
Dare, but she had a husband living, Jaspar 
Carroll, serving his time at Baton Rouge 
jail, down South, all the time. He died 
there a year afterwards, but hardly a soul 
knows it to this day; and those that do 
don’t care about bringing themselves into 
public notice. They’ll prefer hush-money 
if they find out what she’s up to now. 
The prison register would prove it directly. 
But Dare will never find it out. How 
should he?” 

Raymond sank back speechless and 
panting. A strong shudder passed over 
him, and his breath seemed to fail. 

“It’s coming,” he whispered hoarsely. 
“That lying doctor said I had several 
hours, and | feel it coming already.” 

“Danvers,” he continued hurriedly, 
“are you still there?” Then, as Charles 
bent over him, “Closer; bend down. I 
want to see your face. Keep your own 
counsel about Dare. There’s no one to 
tell if you don’t. He’s not fit for Ruth. 
You can marry her now. I saw what I 
saw. She'll take you. And some day — 
some day, when you have been married a 
long time, tell her I’m dead; and tell her 
— about Flavell, and how I owned to it — 
but that I did not doit. I never sank so 
low as that.” His voice had dropped to a 
whisper which died imperceptibly away. 

“JT will tell her,” said Charles; and 
Raymond turned his face to the wall, and 
spoke no more. 

The struggle had passed, and for the 
moment death held aloof; but his shadow 
was there, lying heavy on the deepening 
twilight, and darkening all the little room. 
Raymond seemed to have sunk into a 
stupor, and at last Charles rose silently 
and went out. 

He was dimly conscious of meeting 


some one in the passage, of answering 


some question in the negative, and then 
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he found himself gathering up the reins, 
and driving through the narrow, lighted 
streets of D—— in the dusk, and so away 
down the long, flat highroad to Ather- 
stone. 

A white mist had risen up to meet the 
darkness, and had shrouded all the land. 
In sweeps and curves along the fields a 
gleaming pallor lay of heavy dew upon the 
grass, and on the road the long lines of 
dim water in the ruts reflected the dim 
sky. 

Carts lumbered past him in the dark- 
ness once or twice, the men in them peer- 
ing back at his reckless driving ; and once 
a carriage with lamps came swiftly up the 
road towards him, and passed him with a 
flash, grazing his wheel. But he took 
no heed. Drive as quickly as he would 
through mist and darkness, a voice fol- 
lowed him, the voice of a pursuing devil 
close at his ear, whispering in the halting, 
feeble utterance of a dying man: — 

“Keep your own counsel about Dare. 
There is no one to tell if you don’t.” 

Charles shivered and set his teeth. 
High on the hill among the trees the dis- 
tant lights of Slumberleigh shone like 
glowworms through the mist. He looked 
at them with wild eyes. She was there, 
the woman who loved him, and whom he 
passionately loved. He could stretch 
forth his hand to take her if he would. 
His breath came hard and thick. Ahand 
seemed clutching and tearing at his heart. 
And close at his ear the whisper came : — 

“There is no one to tell if you don’t.” 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
ETON, FIFTY YEARS AGO. 


“IT wAs out-afresh on Monday, and in- 
afresh on Wednesday, and on Thursday 
my tutor gave me penal servitude.” It 
was in this jargon that my grandson ad- 
dressed me, when I went to see him on 
the fourth of June at Eton. He was un- 
consciously using very old and very new 
school slang. Doubtless the terms “ out- 
afresh ” and “in-afresh ” are nearly as old 
as the school itseif. How familiar they 
sounded, though I had not heard them for 
many years. They simply meant that the 
boy had been staying out of school for 
illness or some other cause on Monday, 
and had gone into school again on Wednes- 
day. But the strange expression, “ penal 
servitude,” almost shocked me. Such a 
phrase was unknown in England fifty years 
ago; much less had it been asnepesd, as a 
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slang term in Eton school discipline. Hap- 
pily, it is not so terrible a punishment as 
it sounds. Ifa boy is sentenced to “ penal 
servitude,” he has to prepare certain les- 
sons, or do some extra work for two or 
three days, in his tutor’s pupil-room in- 
stead of in his own snug room; and he 
may not go out to join in any of the 
school games. But 1 was told that some 
tutors do not care to enforce the sentence 
very rigorously, 

It is more than fifty years since I went 
to school at Eton. Half a century has of 
course seen many changes. The third 
generation of boys now fills the places of 
my contemporaries. It is pleasant to see 
how many of the old names reappear in 
the present school lists. Some of the old 
slang words have died out and new ones 
have come into fashion; several old 
houses have been pulled down and new 
ones built; but the spirit of the place 
is unchanged. There is so much of the 
old school that remains unaltered, in spite 
of the royal commission and all the re- 
forms in college, that I wish to tell some- 
thing of what happened in the days of 
my boyhood, and to see how it compares 
with the present. The recollection of the 
old time is something like the indistinct 
memory of a pleasant dream. If I fall 


into any error, I can only say, Parce senes- 
centt, 
My career at Eton lasted from 1836 to 


1841. Dr. Goodall was provost of the 
college in 1836, and Dr. Hawtrey was 
head master. The former, once famous 
for his Latin quotations, looked very dig- 
nified as he sat in his stall in chapel wear- 
ing the stiff horsehair wig which was then 
in vogue with bishops and other Church 
dignitaries. His successor was Dr. Hodg- 
son, the friend of Lord Byron, and he 
rather disappointed us at first by not wear- 
inga wig. But the boys knew little and 
cared less about the provost and the fel- 
lows, whose chief duty consisted in making 
a periodical appearance in chapel during 
the week, and in preaching a sermon on 
Sunday. The boys as a rule liked chapel, 
and with good reason — for when we were 
in chapel there was no school. work, and 
we went to chapel every day except on 
Wednesday, which was a whole school- 
day. The music and singing were good. 
The boys generally behaved well. Occa- 
sionally there would be some excitement 
when poor old Gray, the clerk, fell down 
in a fit and kicked against the panels of 
his pew till some of the choir-men removed 
him to the vestry. At times some wicked 
lads would begin to espy sparrows which 
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flew about near the eaves of the lofty roof 
where they had theirnests. Ifa few boys 
turned up their faces and looked steadily 
at the sparrows, in a very brief time al- 
most every one in the chapel would do the 
same, until some of the masters responsi- 
ble for our good behavior became fidgety, 
although those who were more discreet 
professed to take no notice of it. There 
was a curious old custom, that when a boy 
get into the sixth form, or obtained a seat 
in the chapel stalls assigned to the sons 
of noblemen, he gave a small packet of 
almonds and raisins to every one in the 
sixth form or in stalls. Originally the 
packets used to be distributed at chapel 
time, and their contents were eaten in 
chapel. But even in my time the practice 
had so far fallen into disuse that the pack- 
ets were sent to the boys’ rooms, and 
were seldom brought into chapel to be 
eaten. 

On Ash-Wednesday it was the custom 
to select some of the senior collegers to 
repeat the Church catechism. The fellow. 
in residence put the questions, and the 
collegers answered them from a prominent 
pew in which they took their places. On 
one occasion rather a scene occurred. 
“What is your name?” asked the fellow, 
addressing the senior colleger. “ Hya- 
cinth,” replied the boy; and there was a 
roar of laughter through the chapel. The 
masters might have foreseen this, for they 
knew that the lad’s name was Hyacinth, 
he being the youngest of the Kirwan fam- 
ily. The mention of Hyacinth Kirwan’s 
name reminds me of the cruel fate that 
awaited him and his contemporary, Pole- 
hampton. These two boys were at first 
great enemies, but afterwards became 
close friends at Eton. They both became 
chaplains in the service of the East India 
Company, and they were both shut up in 
the famous garrison with Sir Henry Law- 
rence during the siege of Lucknow. Kir- 
wan, who had always been delicate, 
succumbed to disease. Polehampton, who 
was a muscular Christian (I think he 
rowed in the Oxford eight), met his death, 
I believe, from a cannon-ball. Their bodies 
lie side by side in the residency grave- 
yard at Lucknow. They had been friends 
in youth, and in death they were not 
divided. 

Dr. Hawtrey succeeded Dr. Keate as 
head master in 1834. Regarding Dr. Keate 
I can say Vidi tantum. But it was a 
memorable occasion, for he was calling 
absence in the school-yard at Montem, 
and King William the Fourth was stand- 
ing by his side listening to the names of 
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the boys as they passed by. Presently 
the king caught sight of the fat little Lord 
Altamont, now Marquis of Sligo, and 
stopped him and spoke to him. Keate 
could hardly restrain his indignation at 
the interruption. ‘There was a story that 
Altamont was sent for and swished by 
Keate next day, but the story is not true. 
Dr. Hawtrey was very unlike Dr. Keate 
in many respects. It was said that his 
family was of French extraction. Cer- 
tainly, when he was walking along the 
streets of Windsor on his way to call at 
the Castle, he looked like a foreigner, his 
coat and waistcoat exhibiting as much 
velvet as a clerical dress can show, while 
the gold chains of his watch and eyeglass 
were conspicuous. As we knew him in 
school we all liked him. To the sixth 
form, who came under his personal tui- 
tion, he was an instructive and courteous 
teacher. His household was managed by 
his two sisters, kindly old ladies, who pre- 
sided at the breakfasts and dinners to 
which he invited us from time io time. 
Dr. Hawtrey was an elegant scholar, as 
his contributions to the “Arundines 
Cami” testify; who that remembers his 
old age can imagine him as a young man 
at Cambridge busy with the translation 
into Greek iambics of Gammer-Gurton’s 
lines: — 


What care I how black I be! 
Twenty pounds will marry me: 

If twenty won’t, forty shall, 

For I’m my mother’s bouncing gal? 


He was not merely a good Latin and 
Greek scholar, but was also familiar with 
French and German authors to an extent 


unusual at the university inhistime. His 
name will be found in the list of the fel- 
lows who joined the nascent Zoological 
Society in 1829. His correspondence with 
Mrs. Sarah Austin, as recently published 
in her biography, shows the high esteem 
in which he was held in the best literary 
society of the day. 

I believe that only one of the assistant 
masters who were in authority at Eton in 
my time is still alive. This is the Rev. 
John Wilder, now senior fellow. John 
Wilder was one of the most popular mas- 
ters in the upper division of the school. 
He was great in the quotation of parallel 
passages in illustration of the day’s les- 
son in Homer, Virgil, or Horace. It used 
to be said of him that he never lost his 
temper ; and if he was compelled by the 
custom and traditions of the school to send 
up a boy to be swished, he usually inter- 
ceded with the head master, if there was a 
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chance of getting the punishment remitied. 
The late Dr. Goodford in 1836 was master 
of the lowest division of the fourth form in 
the upper school. He had got the nick- 
name of “ Little Post-boy,” as he used to 
ride a big thoroughbred horse which, it 
was rumored, had started for the Derby of 
1834. Be this as it may, he might be seen 
jogging along the road through Eton, at 
that slovenly long trot to which thorough- 
breds are addicted, bumping uncomforta- 
bly on his saddle to the ill-concealed 
amusement of the boys. Little did our 
unprophetic minds then foresee that Dr. 
Goodford would rise to the dignity of 
head master and provost of Eton, in which 
high offices he acquired a considerable 
reputation. 

One of the most notable changes in the 
social system of the school is the extinc- 
tion of the dames’ houses. In my time 
they were as numerous as those of the 
tutors. In all the various school contests 
—in cricket, in football, or hockey — the 
matches of the dames’ against the tutors’ 
houses used to excite the greatest rivalry. 
I was told that the school authorities held 
that discipline was not sufficiently main- 
tained in the dames’ houses, and so they 
were gradually suppressed. My impres- 
sion is that there was little difference be- 
tween the two. The discipline of any 
particular house, whether tutor’s or dame’s, 
varies from time to time, according to the 
age of the boys in it and other circum- 
stances. At one time at my dame’s there 
were chiefly big fellows, high up in the 
school, and only two or three lower boys ; 
in the course of four years the proportion 
had entirely changed. I had to fag for 
many big masters, but before I left, my 
own fags were so numerous that there was 
little for them todo. I am sure that my 
handsome old dame and her two elderly 
daughters looked after us most diligently. 
Their supervision was almost too vigilant, 
for if they heard too much noise in any 
of our rooms their rap at the door was 
almost sure to surprise us, when they had 
come with noiseless step along the pas- 
sage. One of these good ladies came 
round every night to see that our candles 
and fires were put out in our rooms. If 
we were “staying out’ for illness they 
came to minister to us, and to see that the 
drugs sent by the doctor were swallowed 
instead of being thrown out of window. 
My dame trusted to the head boy, or cap- 
tain of her house, to keep order. She had 
her favorites amongst us, and when she 
presided at our daily meals she would send 
the daintiest morsels — seemingly by 
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chance —to those boys who were in her 
good graces. Some boys migrated from 
a dame’s to a tutor’s, but not having done 
so myself I cannot say how the change 
was liked. A tutor’s wife was sometimes 
believed to be too great a lady to under- 
take those domestic duties towards the 
boys which a dame considered to be incum- 
bent onher. There was a story current 
that ina certain tutor’s house at dinner, 
when the boys remonstrated about the 
toughness of the beef, the tutor’s wife 
went into hysterics and refused to be com- 
forted. If any great noise was made ina 
boy’s room at a tutor’s there was no one 
to check it unless it reached the tutor’s 
ears, and he went upto stopit. Then the 
consequences might be serious. The 
tutor could set his own punishments, or 
send up obstreperous boys to be swished 
by the head master. At my dame’s we 
were under no such dangerous rule. The 
good old lady would threaten to report us, 
but she usually forgave us if we were pen- 
itent the next morning. 

There has been a large increase in the 
number of assistant masters (2.¢., tutors) in 
late years. There are now about a thou- 
sand boys with fifty tutors, including the 
teachers of mathematics and foreign lan- 
guages. In my time there were only about 
twelve masters to more than five hundred 


boys, with one mathematical master, and 
one teacher of French and one of German. 
We had, however, the services of a danc- 


ing-master and a fencing-master. When 
each tutor had about forty of his own 
pupils to look after, as well as some forty 
boys in his school class, it was hardly 
possible for him to take any part in the 
games of the boys, as the younger mas- 
ters of the present time endeavor to do. 
There was but one master, dear old 
Cookesley, who was personally popular in 
the estimation of almost every boy in the 
school, The others lived apart from us; 
but if any of them knew a boy’s friends 
“‘at home,” they would occasionally ask 
him to breakfast, a favor perhaps not 
always fully appreciated. Private tutors 
for the sons of aristocratic and wealthy 
families were numerous in my time. The 
pupil lived in a suite of rooms with his 
private tutor, and had a monopoly of his 
instruction in preparing his lessons and 
verses. It seems to have been supposed 


that the ordinary tutor could not devote | 
| boys of modern times are said to have 


sufficient attention to such precious boys ; 
but a boy with a private tutor sometimes 
had his work made too easy for him, and 
itis doubtful if it was a good system. 
The private tutors were usually old Eto- 
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nians who had taken their degrees at the 
university. They formed a sort of con- 
necting link between the masters and the 
biggest boys in the school. Some of them 
“ devilled ” a little to help their old tutors, 
and many a valuable hint and correction 
came to us from one of them who used 
occasionally to look over the Latin verses 
or the Greek iambics of some of my 
tutor’s pupils. 

I cannot undertake to say what other 
boys may have thought about their tutors 
— Edward Coleridge was mine, and I am 
sure that there was no other to be com- 
pared with him. With his handsome face 
and dark eyes he seemed to look into a 
boy’s inmost thoughts. He was always 
bright and pleasant, though I may have 
heard him once or twice sigh with weari- 
ness when late at night he was still sur- 
rounded by piles of exercises which had 
to be looked over before next morning’s 
school. Breaking stones or picking oakum 
must be a trifle in comparison with the 
toil of correcting hundreds of copies of in- 
different prose or verse compositions day 
after day. But he never shrank from his 
own work, and was always kind and con- 
siderate of the weaknesses of his pupils. 
I remember how, on the eve of the exam- 
ination for the Newcastle scholarship, he 
advised us to shut up our books ard at- 
tempt no cram, but take a good night’s 
rest and go into the examination-hall with 
clear heads and healthy bodies. Several 
of his pupils were very clever and very 
successful, both at Eton and the universi- 
ties, but I have always maintained that 
their successes were almost as much due 
to my tutor’s admirable training as to their 
own natural abilities. 

There was an old Eton custom which 
tended, however unintentionally, to keep 
the masters apart from the boys. Ifa 
boy met a master “out of bounds,” it was 
incumbent on the boy to “shirk” him. 
The school bounds were so limited that if 
I put my head out of window on the south 
side of my dame’s house, it was over the 
boundary line on Barnes Pool bridge. 
The river itself was out of bounds, and a 
boy on his way to the boats had, if he saw 
a master coming along the street, to pop 
into an open shop door and wait till the 
enemy had passed. No doubt the prac- 
tice was so unreasonably enforced that it 
became almost a farce. But although the 


been much pleased at the abolition of 
shirking, it is a question whether they 
have not gone from the frying-pan into the 
fire. When shirking was in vogue, a mas- 
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ter was understood to be bound in honor 
not to see a boy if a genuine attempt to 
shirk was made. Nowa boy walks boldly 
past a master, and touches his hat to him. 
But the master sees him, and remembers 
that he has seen him. It may happen 
that the boy is presently brought up for 
some other offence, and then the master 
wants to know what the delinquent was 
doing up in Windsor last week in the 
purlieus of the cavalry barracks. It may 
be that the boy had some relation in the 
regiment whom he went to see; but there 
used to be, and doubtless still are, billiard- 
rooms and other institutions in certain 
parts of Windsor which it was not desir- 
able for big Eton boys to frequent. 

In the recent correspondence in the 
Times about compulsory games at Eton 
and other public schools, somebody com- 
plained that boys are not content to take 
constitutional walks instead of playing 
games. I know nothing about compulsory 
games, for to the best of my recollection 
they had no existence amongst oppidans. 
My impression is that it needed much 
moral courage in a small boy to abstain 
from joining in games. No compulsion 
to play was needed. When we grew 


older we ventured to take constitutional 
walks. Windsor Castle and Windsor Park 
had great attractions for some of us. 


We 
often walked to the Castle terrace to see 
the queen, or we went to the statue of 
George the Third (now familiarly called 
the Copper Horse) at the end of the Long 
Walk, the latter expedition involving more 
running than walking, our time being lim- 
ited ; sometimes we would get so far as 
Maidenhead or Staines. The ruling idea 
in our young minds was to get as much 
healthy exercise as we could to strengthen 
our bodies. 

In many points the manners and cus- 
toms of the boys at Eton fifty years ago 
differed little from those of the present 
day. Nor has the popular vocabulary of 
slang, if it is slang, changed very much. 
To “sap,” and to be a “sap,” were then as 
well-known words as they are now. If a 
boy did anything more than the regular 
school work for his own improvement, he 
was called a sap. In my time the fifth 
and sixth forms had no periodical exam- 
inations, no trials, and no promotions or 
changes of rank or place, but we all placidly 
drifted up towards the top of the school 
as the boys above us left it. Sapping had 
then its chief object and reward in the 
competition for the Newcastle scholarship 
and medal — annual prizes of no great pe- 
cuniary value, but much coveted. In the 
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examination, the twelve candidates who 
got the highest marks were called the 
Select, and it was considered an honor to 
be among them. In the year 1840 the 
examiners for the Newcastle were Mr. W. 
E. Gladstone and his brother-in-law, Lord 
Lyttelton. They were then young men, 
recently married, and had acquired a rep- 
utation as classical scholars, the one at 
Oxford and the other at Cambridge. The 
Eton college authorities used to obtain an 
examiner from each university, and we 
were rather pleased at the change from 
crusty old dons to young and sympathetic 
scholars. This was the first year in which 
the boys in my remove could go up for 
the Newcastle, as no one below the upper 
division of the fifth form was allowed to 
compete. It chanced that there were 
some unusually clever fellows at the head 
of my remove — Henry Fitzmaurice Hal- 
lam, the younger son of the historian; 
Boulton minor, whose father was a mem- 
ber of the firm of Boulton and Watt, of 
steam-engine fame; Kaye, son of the 
Bishop of Lincoln ; and Joynes, the late 
under master, familiarly known as “ Jem- 
my” in modern times. Goldwin Smith 
came next, and Hugh Blackburn and 
Crichton-Stuart. Boys going up for the 
first time to the Newcastle examination 
were not expected to do much ; and great 
was the surprise of the masters, and great 
was the wrath of some of the senior boys, 
when four names from our remove ap- 
peared in the Select, and Hallam was 
declared medallist. I cannot say if any- 
thing was due to the partiality of our 
juvenile examiners for the younger boys. 
I remember their personal appearance 
when it was my turn to go before them 
for the viva voce examination. Lord Lyt- 
telton took me in hand, and though his 
visage was somewhat rugged and his red 
hair dishevelled, his manner was kind and 
encouraging. Gladstone sat by, with his 
large eyes half closed under his drooping 
eyelids, and occasionally suggesting a 
question. Perhaps the amateur examiners 
were beginning to tire over their work, 
which had lasted for several days, and the 
number of candidates was above thirty. 

It was the ambition of most boys to be 
a “wet-bob” and to be “in the boats.” 
The school was divided between “ wet- 
bobs ” and “dry-bobs,” the former taking 
their pleasure on the river, and the latter 
in the cricket-field. The captain of the 
eight was regarded by all wet-bobs as the 
most important person in the school, The 
captains of my time were Garnett, 1837; 
Croft, 1838; Rayer, 1839; Arundell, 1840 
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and 1841. There were eight boats, of 
which one was a ten-oar, the Monarch, 
and the rest eight-oars. Five of them 
were styled the upper, and three the lower 
boats, the latter being usually manned by 
boys below the fifth form—but now I 
understand that no boy may be in the 
boats unless he is in the fifth form. The 
captain of the eight appointed the captain 
of each boat, but each captain selected 
his own crew. The lag, or last of the 
lower boats, was the most amusing craft. 
The late Sir William Don,a very tall and 
eccentric boy, commanded this boat one 
year. Every summer day “ after twelve” 
Don’s crew might be seen starting from 
Hester’s yard and rowing some forty 
strokes a minute with a wonderful splash- 
ing and crab-catching; but Don would 
never “go easy” until he himself was 
“blown ” by the time they reached Brocas 
Clump’. Then they proceeded by short 
stages and spurts to Surley Hall, where 
much beer and cider were quaffed before 
they set out on the return voyage. As 
rowing on a hot day promotes thirst, boat- 
ing was looked on rather askance by the 
masters; one curious reason being that 
all the masters had been collegers at 
Eton, and collegers were not allowed to 
be in the boats, or to come on the part of 
the river above Windsor bridge, which 
was sacred to oppidans. Times have 
changed —and now Dr. Warre, the head 
master, actually superintends the coach- 
ing of the school eight when the boys are 
in training for the Ladies’ Plate at Henley. 

In my time the eight-oar races, Lower 
Eights, Upper Eights, and Dames v. Tu- 
tors, were all started from the eyot above 
Windsor bridge, and were rowed against 
the stream up to the Rushes, and then 
back again down stream to the bridge, the 
whole course being about three miles, 
The boats started side by side, but bump- 
ing was allowed at any stage, and if there 
was no collision at the first bend of the 
river opposite Bargeman’s bridge, there 
was almost a certainty of a bump at Lower 
Hope, where the turn of the river is almost 
at a right angle. There was yet another 
chance for a bump at the turning of the 
boat round the rypeck at the Rushes; 
but the boat which got safely round the 
Rushes first was usually the first to reach 
the goal at Windsor bridge. Besides the 
eight-oar races there were the more pop- 
ular competitions of the school pulling 
and sculling sweepstakes. In the sculling 
perhaps thirty or forty boys would start, 
of all ages and sizes, and they were ar- 
ranged in rows according to the reputed 
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skill of the scullers, there being only 
room for séven or eight boats in each row. 
The best and biggest scullers were placed 
in the hinder rows. There were usually 
several big fellows who devoted them- 
selves specially to sculling ; such, for in- 
stance, were the present Lord Coleridge 
and Lord Cotton, who skimmed swiftly 
along the water in their “single-streak” 
wager-boats, for outriggers were not then 
invented. When the signal-shot for start- 
ing was fired, there was a sort of general 
mélée. Perhaps one or two little fellows 
in the front row would get clear away; 
but the others would begin to bump and 
swamp one another, and to get in the way 
of the boats in the hinder rows, so that the 
river was almost blocked. It required 
much skill and temper to get through the 
confused fleet of boats; and even when a 
good sculler had got fairly away, and was 
gradually passing other competitors, it 
was not absolutely forbidden by the rules 
for a losing boat to bump and try toswamp 
his antagonist as he passed him. It was 
therefore seldom that the best sculler came 
in the winner after this sort of chance- 
medley; and much the same might be said 
of the contests in the pulling and double- 
sculling sweepstakes, which were con- 
ducted in similar fashion. 

Bathing was always in great favor with 
the Eton boys. A boy who did not bathe 
was called a “scug,” and other opprobri- 
ous names. The fourth form bathed in 
shallow water at Cuckoo-weir,.and the 
remove went to a rather deeper hole near 
Bargeman’s bridge, both those places be- 
ing in the back-water stream which runs 
from Upper Hope to Bargeman’s. For 
the upper school there were two bathing- 
places in the main stream of the Thames, 
of which the favorite was called Athens, a 
spot about two hundred yards below the 
Rushes. A littie raised point was styled 
the Acropolis, from which the most expert 
boys took “ headers.” The perfection of 
a header was to plunge into the water with- 
out a splash, making such a slight curve 
beneath the surface that the hands held in 
front of the head almost emerged from the 
water before the feet entered it. The late 
Bishop Selwyn, who was then a private 
tutor at Eton, was the arbiter of good 
swimming and diving and headers. Many 
boys bathed four times a day in a hot 
summer. This excessive bathing, coupled 
with an excessive indulgence in straw- 
berry-messes, used to make some of them 
look rather pale, which their friends who 
came to see them were fondly prone to at- 
tribute to excessive study. 
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I must devote a few words to the mem- 
ory of the Eton “sock.” Sock was an 
arbitrary word similar to sap. It has no 
etymological root. Sock may be roughly, 
but imperfectly defined as the food which 
a boy bought with his pocket-money. “ To 
sock a fellow” was to give him something 
to eat or drink outside his regular meals. 
Sometimes a boy might say, “ My gov- 
ernor socked me a book,” or, “ My uncle 
has socked me a lock-up.” A boy has 
also been heard to ask another “to sock 
him a construe of his lesson.”  Beef- 
steaks and sausages, marmalade and jam, 
strawberries and strawberry-messes were 
the principle items of sock. Ices were 
always sock, and oysters in my time. I 
knew a boy who socked a friend seventeen 
dozen of oysters at a sitting at Nason the 
fishmonger’s shop — but oysters only cost 
a shilling a dozen then. Who does not 
remember the two itinerant purveyors of 
sock, Spankie and Webber, who brought 
their temptations to boys as they were 
going into school or coming out again? 
Spankie was a sycophant as well as a 
sock-vendor. I once heard him ask a big 
fellow not to fag a little boy named Grey 
to take a book to his room. “That is 
Lord Grey of Groby,” urged Spankie, 
“who will be one of the richest peers in 
England.” But the little Grey wisely car- 
ried off the book, regardless of Spankie’s 
protest. 

Whilst the river Thames presented its 
attractions to the wet-bobs, the playing- 
fields had their special charms for the dry- 
bobs. Cricket is now such a scientific 
game that it would not be safe for me to 
say much about the old style of play. 
Fifty years ago round-arm bowling was 
almost anovelty. The best Eton bowlers 
of that time were famous for their swift 
under-hand bowling. The names of Kir- 
wan, De St. Croix, Marcon, Ainslie, and 
Fellowes will be remembered by their con- 
temporaries as boys who smashed wickets 
and required two long-stops. No wicket- 
keeper, not even the redoubtable Anson, 
could dispense with the services of a long- 
stop. Boudier, the red-haired colleger — 
Boudier, the plucky and popular boy who 
fought and threshed the sweep at Wind- 
sor Fair— was four years in the eleven, 
into which he was chosen at an early age 
as a trusty long-stop. Bull Pickering was 
captain of the eleven in 1837 and 1838; 
Boudier succeeded him in 1839, and Emil- 
ius Bayley ruled in 1840 and 1841. I can 
remember little George Yonge being put 
in the eleven for his round-arm bowling. 
He was reputed to have been the smallest 
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fellow that had ever been chosen for the 
eleven, but Harry Aitken, who played in 
1846, was both younger and smaller. Both 
these tinies became famous cricketers in 
their day. 

There were only four recognized cricket 
clubs in the playing-fields. The Upper 
Club had the monopoly of the upper shoot- 
ing-fields, for the benefit and practice of 
the eleven and the next twenty-two. 
Cricket-fagging had been abolished under 
Hawtrey’s rule, and I was never subject to 
it; but I have a dim recollection of seeing 
small boys running after cricket-balls in 
Upper Ciub. They must have been vol- 
unteers; but perhaps, like the native vol- 
unteers of the old Indian army, they did 
not really want to go there. Lower Club 
occupied the ground known as the lower 
shooting-fields ; its members were aspi- 
rants for promotion to the Upper Club. 
“ Aquatics ” was a club which consisted 
of wet-bobs, when they sought to disport 
themselves on land. It was a cardinal 
rule of the Aquatics that a ball might not 
be blocked ; if the player did not “swipe ” 
at every ball he was out. Sixpenny Club 
was the paradise of the lower-boy dry-bob. 
It occupied the ground along the high 
wall on the Slough Road where the foot- 
ball at the wall is played in winter. The 
“keepers ” or managers of Sixpenny Club 
were very important personages among 
lower boys, and levied their sixpences 
from all new comers. Any new fellow 
who was fond of cricket was keen to be 
)asked to playin one of the weekly matches 
in Sixpenny; there was therefore much 
competition, and I apprehend considera- 
ble sycophancy (known as “sucking ’”’) to 
stand well with the keepers. On practice- 
days the little patch of ground was cov- 
ered with stumps, and balls were flying 
about freely, amidst shouts of “thank 

ou,” which was the request to another 

hes to throw back a ball. 1 think that on 
Saturday, after four, the keepers of Six- 
penny were bound to provide beer for the 
players, and two large tin cans of beer 
from the Christopher used to be brought 
up to the cricket-ground. 

The Sixpenny ground was also known 
as the appointed spot for a very different 
diversion. If two boys quarrelled, and no 
other settlement of their views could be 
effected, they arranged for “a mill in Six- 
penny” after two P.M. on the earliest 
available day. I understand that in these 
degenerate days no boy is allowed to strike 
another with his fist in a quarrel, and an 
actual “ mill ” is a serious offence. There 
were not many fights in my time, and I 
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can only remember to have been present 
at three. The most protracted contest 
was between two boys whom I will call 
Jones and Robinson. Robinson was a 
tall boy of fifteen, and still a lower boy. 
Jones was rather a big-boned lad of six- 
teen, and high up in the fifth form. It 
was deemed a great condescension on 
Jones’s part to accept Robinson’s chal- 
lenge, the latter being a lower boy, — but 
it was really an “ affair of honor ” between 
the two youths, one of the fair sex being 
the feterrima causa. When they met in 
the ring, Jones quickly floored his oppo- 
nent, The same occurred for several 
rounds, but Robinson declined to give in. 
Then Jones’s hands began to swell, and 
he was rather blown by his exertions. 
So the fight went on, until the sound of the 
chapel bell put a stop to it, and the spec- 
tators and combatants had all to go to 
chapel. It certainly seems marvellous 
that the thousand boys now at Eton should 
be able to dwell so amicably together that 
the very word “mill” has ceased to hold 
its place in the current slang of the school. 
It seems to be the belief of some par- 
ents that if they send a boy to Eton, the 
school will make a manof him. So it will, 
if there is the making of a man in him. 
But if a weed is sown in the best soil, it 
remains a weed. It was well said by Sir 
George Dasent that “ Providence sends 
into the world nine fools for one clever 
man. The nine serve as stuffing and 
packing to prevent the clever ones from 
colliding with one another.” It was equally 
well said by an experienced schoolmaster 
that the parents of a boy are his worst 
enemies. Parents almost always fancy 
that their son is perfect, and that it is the 
fault of the school if he does not do well. 
Let them ponder on Sir George Dasent’s 
words about packing and stuffing, and be 
very thankful if among the thousand boys 
at Eton their son is not one of the nine 
handred. C, T. BUCKLAND. 


From Temple Bar. 
THOMAS POOLE. 


No one who desires a perfect knowledge 
of Coleridge should omit to add this life 
of Thomas Poole to his library. “He 
delivered truths plucked as they were 
growing with the dew on them,” said Cole- 
ridge of his friend Poole. This was 
Coleridge’s intellectual record of the man. 
In earlier days, when the turmoil of Cole- 


ridge’s troubled existence was at its full | 
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stress, he writes, “Tom Poole has helped 
me to brave the storm of life’s pelting 
ills.” 

This friend, whose head and heart Cole- 
ridge eulogizes in no common words, has 
at last come to have his own story written ; 
and it is a story worth telling and well 
told. The biographies of the Lake poets 
—of Davy, Charles Lamb, De Quincey, 
and the Wedgwoods, have already made 
us familiarly acquainted with the name of 
Thomas Poole. But it is to Mrs. Sand- 
ford’s charming volumes that we owe a 
knowledge of the sort of man he really 
was, and of the life he led in that obscure 
little village in West Somerset, where so 
many remarkable men gathered round 
him. Besides the literary interests attach- 
ing to his personality, we have in this 
memoir a picture of the provincial life of 
England ninety years ago, which is most 
excellent reading. 

Born in 1765, and only dying in 1837, 
Poole lived to the verge of our locomotive 
age, yet belonged to times remote from 
our own, because sharply separated by 
moral and material changes. This re-. 
moteness gives a touch of romance to the 
story of his life. 

“Tom” Poole —so his friends called 
him, and it scores one to the credit of his 
heart — was born at Nether Stowey, un- 
der the shadow of the Quantock Hills. 
His father, a tanner by trade, had early 
resolved that his son should follow the 
same walk in life. Tom’s younger brother 
and his neighbor-cousins were allowed the 
advantages of good schools, and some 
even a college education, while he was 
apprenticed to the tanning business, with 
the bare equipment of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic. Even arithmetic seemed 
superfluous to his father’s rule of thumb 
system, for when young Tom suggested 
an improved method of keeping their ac- 
counts, the old man replied, “ Tut, tut, 
boy; why, what would you have? I owe 
no man anything; the pits are full, and 
there’s money in the stocking; what bet- 
ter do you want?” 

But Tom wanted a great deal more, both 
for the conduct of the business, and for 
the culture of his own mind. He hada 
hunger for books and learning, and with 
an assiduity of purpose, which ceased 
only with his life, he set to work to zm- 
prove himself, — after all, the best kind of 
education. With the help of his cousin 
John, who became a clergyman, and occa- 
sionally with the assistance of a French 
refugee, he learnt Latin, French, and a 
little Greek. These bookish tastes were 
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sneered at by his father, who dubbed him 
“an idle apprentice.” Indeed, as time 
went on, Tom himself felt his ignorance 
of the practical details of the trade; ac- 
cordingly he formed the resolution of leav- 
ing home for a time, and working under a 
feigned name in some large tan-yard, 
where he could learn all the newest im- 
provements that had been introduced into 
the business. That he carried out this 
intention is a known fact, but there are no 
records as to time and place. The follow- 
ing incident supplies a link with the period, 
and is very characteristic of the man. It 


seems that many years after, when cir- 
cumstances had brought Poole acquainted 
with various persons of rank and influence, 
he was one day walking in the streets of 
Bath with the Marquis of Lansdowne. 


It so happened that Tom Poole recognized 
in an old wagoner, driving by with his team, 
a man who had been a carter in the yard 
where he had worked. He excused himself 
to Lord Lansdowne, and walked across the 
road holding out his hand to his old acquaint- 
ance. The wagoner stared at him for a mo- 
ment, and at last seizing the offered hand, he 
delightedly burst forth: ‘‘ Sure ’tis never our 
Tummas! Well, I did always think thee 
summat above the common.”’ 


There is a well-founded tradition that 
the first meeting between Poole and Cole- 
ridge took place when they were both in 
disguise. The story goes that while Cole- 
ridge was making strange experiences of 
life as “‘ Private Comberbatch,” he chanced 
to fall in with the Stowey tanner dressed 
in the guise of acommon workman. They 
met in the parlor of a wayside inn, and 
soon fell into conversation over their pipes 
and beer. Great was their mutual aston- 
ishment when each found in the other a 
person of learning and ability; and so at- 
tracted were they towards each other, that 
they swore a fast friendship then and 
there. If we do not accept this story, the 
acquaintance was possibly brought about 
through Southey, though Mrs. Sandford 
does not suggest it. Certain it is, that 
when Southey was at Oxford, and Cole- 
ridge at Cambridge, they had already come 
across one another. In a letter to his 
friend Bedford, Southey describes Cole- 
ridge as “a man of most uncommon merit, 
of the strongest genius, the clearest judg- 
ment. My friend he already is, and must 
hereafter be yours.” In August, 1794, we 
know that Coleridge and Southey were at 
Bristol together. Here the latter intro- 
duced Coleridge to Cottle, the publisher, 
who proved himself hereafter a useful 
friend. 
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Southey had relatives in the Stowey 
neighborhood, and his grandfather, a 
farmer at Lydiard St. Lawrence, was very 
likely known tothe Pooles. At all events, 
we find Southey and his new friend at 
Tom Poole’s immediately after the Bristol 
visit. Mrs. Sandford is enabled to give 
the following extract from the diary of the 
Rev. John Poole, which forms a very curi- 
ous and characteristic record of Cole- 
ridge’s frst visit to Nether Stowey. 


August 18 (1794). Rise abouteight. After 
breakfast go to Mr. Lewis’s and get the loan 
of Boswell’s *‘ Life of Johnson”’ from him. 
About one o’clock, Thomas Poole, and his 
brother Richard, Henry Poole, and two young 
men, friends of his, come in. These two 
strangers, I understand, had left Cambridge, 
and had walked nearly all through Wales. 
One is an undergraduate of Oxford, the other 
of Cambridge. Each of them was shamefully 
hot with Democratic rage as regards politics, 
and both Infidel as to religion. I was ex- 
tremely indignant. At last, however, about 
two o’clock they all go away. ... About 
seven o’clock, Mr. Weekes comes from 
Stowey; he is very indignant over the odious 
and detestable ill-feeling of those two young 
men, whom he had met at Uncle Thomas’s. 
They seem to have shown their sentiments 
more plainly there than with us. But enough 
of such matters. 


Tom Poole shared in the democratic 
opinions of his young friends, but not in 
their religious views. He describes Cole- 
ridge “as a Unitarian if not a deist,” 
while “ Southey, shocking to say ina mere 
boy as he is, I fear wavers between deism 
and atheism.” Poole was already in great 
disfavor with his neighbors on account 
of his political sentiments. He confides 
to his friend Mr. Purkis, in a letter writ- 
ten about this date, that he has been 
warned that government regards him as a 
dangerous person, and of whom they are 
very suspicious, for part of the county of 
Somerset is known to be disaffected. His 
friendly informant exhorts him to be cau- 
tious, both in speaking and writing, for 
some of his letters have been intercepted. 
This causes Poole to burst forth with in- 
dignation against the “ change in the once 
free government of England,” which, he 
says, ‘has now become like a suspicious, 
secret Italian republic; seeking to con- 
troul the souls of men, as much as if their 
bodies were in the Bastile.” 

Purkis was a sympathetic correspondent 
on the subject of liberal ideas and the 
necessity of reform. He had himself suf- 
fered from the intolerant temper of those 
opposed to him in politics; for when en- 
gaged in getting up the article “ Tanning ” 
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for the “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” Sir 
Joseph Banks, in the first instance, had 
refused to allow Mr. Purkis to consult his 
library of books, considering him a person 
disaffected to the government. 

Tom Poole’s views met only with oppo- 
sition in the family circle. His cousin, 
Charlotte Poole, kept a diary which has 
been preserved. On one occasion she 
writes :— 


Tom Poole drank tea with us. I wish he 
would cease to torment us with his demo- 
cratick sentiments; but he is never happy 
until the subject of politicks is introduced, 
and we all differ so much from him, we wish 
to have no conversation about it. 


There is another traditional story about 
one of the earliest visits of the poets to 
Stowey, that Mrs. Sandford gives with 
some reserve. 

The writer has heard the account of the 
incident in the following terms: Mr. John 
Poole is described as returning from a 
visit to Oxford. His journey on horse- 
back usually took three days, and it was 
with him the habit, as indeed it was the 
custom of the time, to turn aside to any 
friend’s house near the road to retail the 
latest news. He stopped in this way at 
his uncle’s house, and bursting into the 
parlor where the family were dining, with 
their guests Coleridge and Southey, he 
exclaimed, “I bring great news; Robes- 
pierre is dead.” Whereupon, Southey 
covered his face with his hands, and lean- 
ing on the table, cried in strong emotion, 
“Good God, I.would as soon have heard 
of the death of my own father!” Doubt- 
ful as the truth of this somewhat dramatic 
incident may be, we have on record the 
eagerness with which Southey wrote his 
“Fall of Robespierre.” “I wrote it,” he 
says, “as fast as newspaper matter could 
be turned into blank verse.” Local tradi- 
tion has also preserved a saying, some- 
times attributed to Coleridge, sometimes 
to Southey, that one of them said, “ Robes- 
pierre was a ministering angel, sent to slay 
thousands, that he might save millions.” 

Political differences were getting more 
and more bitter in the country. Now 
they would burn the effigy of Tom Paine 
at Bridgwater on market-day; now they 
would threaten to smash the carriage of 
one of the county magistrates, who was 
known to be a friend of Franklin and of 
Priestley ; another time they were consoled 
by the town-clerk, sitting behind a table 
on the Cornhill inscribing their oaths of 
loyalty to king and constitution. 

Tom Poole was made to feel the social 
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ban against liberalism in a way that was 
very galling to him. His only brother 
had set up as a doctor at Sherborne; and 
being a quiet, intelligent man, coming with 
a good introduction, he had been well 
received by the great man of the neigh- 
borhood, “ My Lord Digby.” 

His lordship had desired the young doc- 
tor to dine at the Castle, which was evi- 
dently an amazing act of condescension, 
for “My lord and her ladyship do not 
visit persons in the town on anything like 
familiar terms.” This unwonted amiabil- 
ity on the part of these exalted personages 
received a check; for the report reaches 
them that Richard Poole is “a flaming 
Democrat.” Just Heavens! only think 
that such a man had dined at my lord’s 
table and spoken in familiar terms to her 
ladyship. Nothing can save the doctor 
unless he at once sign “ the declaration. of 
attachment to the present establishment 
in Church and State.” 

It is, I believe, on the tomb of this same 
Lord Digby that the choice epitaph is 
inscribed, concluding with these words: 
“ He was kind to his equals, condescend- 
ing to his inferiors, and his religion was 
that by law established.” 

Tom Poole, it must be allowed, could 
be very vehement at times in his abuse of 
the “proud aristocracy, creating and pa- 
tronizing inhuman and unjust wars,” as he 
declared they did. He retained his class 
prejudices to the last. Even when he was 
himself a county magistrate, and a man of 
acknowledged importance in the neighbor- 
hood, he would say in the aggressive tones 
of his somewhat harsh voice, “I ama 
plebeian; I am a tanner, you know Jam 
a tanner.” The wits of Taunton used to 
call him Lord Chancellor Hyde. 

In the early days of the French Revolu- 
tion, when the Gallic fever was at its 
height, Tom Poole sometimes let fling 
grand heroic sentiments, such as the fol- 
lowing tremendous protest: “ If the whole 
globe were to fall under the dominion of 
tyranny, I would cheerfully die to defend 
the privilege of free speech. In fact,” 
he added, “for these opinions I would 
willingly go to the Tower.” 

“To the Tower indeed!” replied Mr. 
Anstice, “I should think Ilchester gaol 
would do for you.” 

It will not be surprising to find Tom 
Poole, in one of his confidential letters to 
Purkis, expressing himself as weary of 
European politics. 

America seems the only asylum of peace 
and liberty, the only place where the dearest 
feelings of man are not insulted; in short, the 
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only spot where a man, the least human and 
philosophical, can live happily. 


Coleridge had just at this time set afloat 
his pantisocratic scheme. Truly things 
were going on so badly in the old world, 
that a new version of humanity on the 
banks of the Susquehanna seemed worth 
atrial. Poole thinks he will accompany 
the party — just to watch the experiment, 
but without joining them. A long letter 
of Poole’s is curious as containing the 
most complete account we have of the 
ideal republic. In the same communi- 
cation he passes some remarks on Cole- 
ridge and Southey, which show how keen 
was his insight into character, and prove 
how delicately and surely he could draw 
the distinction between the promise of 
genius and of talent. 


Coldridge {so he spells the name at first], 
whom I consider the principal in the undertak- 
ing, possesses splendid abilities. He speaks 
with much elegance and energy, and with un- 
common facility . . . but he is wanting in 
those inferior abilities which are necessary to 
the rational discharge of the common duties 
of life. . . . Southey is without the splendid 
abilities of Coldridge, though possessing much 
information, particularly metaphysical, and is 
more violent in his principles than even Cold- 
ridge himself. 

We all know how the pantisocratic 
scheme ended, before it had well begun. 
Coleridge, according to his wont, did little 
more than talk,.as he always talked, with 
the wildest insistance ; but Southey, with 
whom everything took a practical shape, 
went so far as to order “two pairs of 
common blue trousers for working winter 
dress, and six brown holland pantaloons.” 

Notwithstanding that Southey found 
himself with all these nether garments on 
hand, he it was who first backed out of the 
atfair. Coleridge was deeply offended 
thereat ; so there was a pretty quarrel be- 
fore the happy family could be brought 
together for a start. 

In 1795 Coleridge married upon nothing 
but his own good intentions; he hoped 
somehow to make £150 a year. This 
serious matrimonial commitment gives 
occasion fora letter from Poole. “ Chiefly 
remarkable,” observes Mrs. Sandford, 
“for the ardent expression of faith in 
Coleridge’s powers.” Itis the first whic.. 
has been preserved of that long series of 
affectionate letters which passed between 
the friends. “A perfect mine of biograph- 
ical wealth.” 

His friendship for Coleridge became 
henceforth, from this time, so entirely the 
central interest of Poole’s life that to un- 
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derstand the one we must follow the story 
of both. Poole’s truly fraternal love of the 
younger man, who, with all his splendid 
gifts, sosorely needed a spiritual brother’s 
help and guidance, is wonderfully and 
touchingly set forth in this correspond- 
ence, unique in regard to the relation of 
the two men towards each other. There 
is a sentence in one of Coleridge’s later 
letters —a letter written in those dark and 
evil years, when, as he says himself, he 
was “almost a paralytic in mind from self- 
dissatisfaction,” which speaks volumes as 
to all that Poole’s friendship was to him. 
He writes : — 


Indeed, indeed I have never been at ease 
with myself without wishing for a nearer com- 
munion with you. For as you were my first 
friend in the highest sense of the word, so 
must ycu forever be among my very dearest. 


But to return to earlier times. We 
know how soon the poet’s honeymoon at 
Clevedon, with the pensive Sara, in the 
cot o’ergrown with white flower’d jasmine, 
came to an end. The young couple were 
without funds, and were forced to return 
to her mother’s small house and sordid 
surroundings at Bristol. Coleridge was 
very miserable here; his friends reported 
him to be visibly drooping. Tom Poole 
came to the rescue, and invited him to 
Stowey for a while. “The visit,” says 
Mrs. Sandford, “left a deep impression 
upon Coleridge’s mind —an impression 
as of a haven of rest and sympathy to 
which he could not but long to return.” 

Then we find Coleridge back. again in 
Bristol, trying to keep the wolf from the 
door with no better weapon.than his pen; 
a hard matter in this well-nigh famine year 
of 1796. In London the mob were throw- 
ing stones at the king’s coach, shouting 
“ Give us bread, and peace.” In Stowey 
the Poole family are trying to devise a 
cheaper loaf by an admixture of barley, 
beans, and potatoes, and even turnips, 
anything to lessen the amount of wheaten 
flour. In Coleridge’s household the sur- 
plus copies of the ill-starred “ Watchman” 
are being used up for lighting the fires — 
it was the only remunerative use the 
“* Watchman ” had ever been to its iuckless 
author, who was now nearly penniless. 
But Poole, with equal delicacy and kind- 
ness, had got up a testimonial to Coleridge, 
from his friends and admirers, which took 
the substantial form of some forty guineas ; 
and this came, as his help always did, in 
the very nick of time. 

Soon after this Coleridge writes to 





Poole, saying he wants to consult him 
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about divers and sundry plans; and asks 
if he would send “a horse of tolerable 
meekness ” to Bridgwater, where he ex- 
pects to arrive by the Bristol caravan. 

Another fortnight’s stay with Poole 
brings upon Coleridge the conviction that 
he had better make his home near his 
friend and counsellor. About this date 
there is a letter of Poole’s, which shows 
the underlying enthusiasm of his grave 
and sometimes harsh manner. He says he 
will stand by Coleridge in sickness and 
health, in prosperity and misfortune — 
“nay, in the worst of all misfortunes, in 
vice —if vice could ever taint thee — but 
it cannot.” 

In some admirable remarks on the spir- 
itual side of Coleridge’s nature, Mrs. 
Sandford points out his marvellous and 
elevating influence on Poole. It was with 
his friendship, as with his teaching. 

The main tendency of every line is to 
awaken that sense of responsibility to God, 
and brotherhood with man, which is the mas- 
ter impulse of activity and service, and no one 
ever came within the sphere of his influence 
without being quickened to fresh hope, and as 
it were new born to fresh energy. 


This, it seems to us, is the key-note of 
Coleridge’s unfading influence, and not all 
the sneers about his inability “to drive 
the family cart to market,” will move him 
one jot from the high place he holds as a 
moralist and as “ one of the true sovereigns 
of English thought.” 

As we learn in full and interesting de- 
tails, there were many troubles and diffi- 
culties, and even differences, between the 
friends before Coleridge and his family 
were settled in that Stowey cottage, which 
he rented at £7 a year. Rather dear at 
the price, it seems to us, knowing how 
the house stands, mean and unlovely, and 
prone on the village street. But the place 
had one recommendation: there was a 
potato-garden and an orchard, stretching 
away in the rear, towards the back prem- 
ises of Poole’s dwelling. He was in the 
close neighborhood of his friend. It is 
curious that, abstract thinker as he was, 
Coleridge held to the idea that all mental 
study should rest upon a basis of manual 
industry, whereby the necessaries of life 
should be provided. Nor was this most 
wise theory of happiness mere theory. 
He writes to Cottle, that they are settled 
into the cottage with his boarder, Charles 
Lloyd (who, by the way, lives with him 
only that he may hear his marvellous talk 
of the heavens above, and of the waters 
under the earth), and they are very happy ; 
he himself very busy raising potatoes and 
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all manner of vegetables. They have pigs, 
ducks, and geese, but no cow, as they get 
all the milk they want from the Pooles. 
His wife, too, is very happy, “ for she loves 
the Pooles, and they love her.” It must 
be remembered that at this time Tom 
Poole’s kind and excellent mother was 
still living. 

It was rather hard upon Coleridge that 
Charles Lamb writes to ask for some sat- 
isfaction respecting his present situation 
in Stowey. He supposes he has a farm, 
adding, “and what does your worship 
know about farming?” 

In the summer, Charles Lamb came 
down himself to see what Stowey really 
was like, and found there Wordsworth 
and his “exquisite sister.” They were 
all Coleridge’s guests, after a fashion, but 
it may be concluded that Mrs. Poole’s 
spare rooms were brought into requisition. 
The ever sacred “lime-tree bower” was 
a rough kind of summer-house in Tom 
Poole’s garden. Here, in this “dear ar- 
bor, this Elysium!” where Coleridge so 
often repeated his compositions to Poole, 
were now gathered a goodly company. 

The homely supper consisted, on one 
famous occasion, if not generally, of a 
large loaf, a hunchet of cheese, and a 
brown jug of Taunton ale. Cottle was 
there and has chronicled the fact. What 
a fine instance of plain living and high 
thinking. And what glorious ¢a/é there 
must have been in those sweet summer 
evenings, when the last rays of the setting 
sun pierced the orchard copse in golden 
bars of flame! There was Charles Lamb 
with his “fine Titian head full of dumb 
eloquence,” by the side of Coleridge, 
whose melodious words reached far realms 
of thought, ever and again “ throwing out 
grand central truths —a truly wonderful 
man.” So said Wordsworth, of the sol- 
emn brow and smiling mouth. He alsois 
there, “‘the giant Wordsworth,” as Cole- 
ridge calls him, adding these crowning 
words of praise, “since Milton, no one 
has manifested himself equal to him.” 

Ever to be remembered in poetic record 
are those good old Stowey days, with Tom 
Poole as host and master of the revels, he 
himself gifted with mental sympathy, wide 
and deep enough to gauge any man’s 
mind. And for local habitation, what 
more fitting background could the poets 
have for their meeting-place than the 
lovely Quantocks? These hills rise be- 
hind Stowey and its Castle Mount, stretch- 
ing away for many a mile of wild moorland, 
and are withal “tossed together with a 
frolic surginess ” that lends much beauty 
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to the unexpected “burst of view.” In 
autumn the smooth and airy heights are 
richly decked with purpie heather and 
golden gorse, but each season has its own 
special charm in these remote solitudes. 
Not inferior, maybe, to the glory of any 
summer day, was the tender grace of that 
November time, when Coleridge and the 
Wordsworths set off over the ridge of 
Quantocks on their walk to Porlock, 
chaunting the rhyme of the “ Ancient 
Mariner” by the way. Those early winter 
days have a sweet, subtle, and pathetic 
beauty all theirown. The veiled sunlight, 
the opalescent rift in the cloud, a gleam 
of gold touching the misty headland, the 
calm, grey sea, with here and there a 
ripple of silver light, the brightness seen 
ever in the distance, not of this earth, but 
beckoning us afar ! 

The influence of the Quantock scenery 
may be read in almost every line of Cole- 
ridge’s poetry, and in much of Words- 
worth’s early verse. If the local associa- 
tions of the poetry are not very obvious to 
the stranger, they are as landmarks to the 
dwellers upon Quantock. Who amongst 
us does not know that thirteen fair coun- 
ties can be seen from the “ ruined tower,” 
where the poet tells the story of his 
“love ” to the guileless Genevieve? And 
who does not see “in clearer view than 
any liveliest sight of yesterday,” the cheer- 
ing crowd on Minehead quay, as the 
mariner’s ship dropped out from the har- 
bor under the hill? 

The wanderer, who takes for his guide 
the chattering brook, and climbing the 
deep-cleft, richly wooded Seven Wells 
Coombe, or maybe the Hunter’s Coombe, 
finally reaches the summit of the lonely 
hills, will not marvel that Wordsworth, 
having felt the charm of the scenery, 
should desire also to make his home in 
this enchanting neighborhood. At first, 
as we know, the Wordsworths had only 
come on a visit, but, as good luck would 
have it, Tom Poole found them a house 
that suited them delightfully. And before 
the leafy month of June is out, of the year 
1797, Wordsworth and his sister are 
located as tenants for a year at Alfoxden, 
a spacious country house, with a deer- 
park, three miles from Stowey. When 
pilgrims come from America to visit the 
shrine of Wordsworth on the Quantocks, 
they are surprised that a poet so poor in 
purse could live in so fine a house; but 
the fact is the Wordsworths paid only the 
nominal rent of £23 a year, the place 
being vacant during the non-age of its 
owner, young St. Albyn. ; 
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Wordsworth always referred to his so- 
journ at Alfoxden as “a very productive 
period;” and he rightly calls it * Cole- 
ridge’s blossoming time.” In fact all, or 
nearly all, the poetry Coleridge ever wrote 
has Quantock for its birthplace; and it 
was here that Wordsworth wrote several 
of his masterpieces, though some were 
not published till long afterwards. The 
“Lyrical Ballads” are, of course, asso- 
ciated forever with this locality. 

Mrs. Sandford, ably drawing from her 
many sources of information, gives us a 
closer and more intimate view of the 
“ Stowey Fraternity,” as they were called 
in derision, than anything hitherto pub- 
lished. It is Tom Poole’s strong individ- 
uality, helping everybody, and worrying 
them if they won’t be helped, that brings 
the details of the story into focus. These 
volumes, however, say but little of South- 
ey’s presence at Stowey. There is some 
ground for believing that the intimacy 
between him and Poole was closer than 
the memoir would give us to suppose. 

The writer of this article was well ac- 
quainted with John Kenyon, who died in 
1857, a man of great culture, and known to 
most of the literary and scientific people 
of his day. He was one of Southey’s 
greatest friends, also knowing Poole inti- 
mately. Mr. Kenyon rented Woodlands 
for some time, a pretty place between 
Stowey and Alfoxden. From him the 
writer has gleaned many anecdotes of the 
trio of poets. It was to Kenyon that 
Southey complained of how “ Poole would 
at times come clodhopping over one’s 
feelings,” and that he was never content 
to be your friend, but he must be your 
saviour, Certainly I gathered from Mr. 
Kenyon, that even in the early days, 
Southey was often at Tom Poole’s. There 
is a little story connected with one of 
these visits that is rather characteristic. 

The well-furnished library that De 
Quincey so greatly extolled when at 
Stowey, was a great resource to that most 
book-loving of men, Southey, who, not 
content with reading all day, had an invet- 
erate habit of reading in bed. This was 
extremely annoying to Tom Poole when 
the poet was his guest. After giving 
Southey a reasonable time for retiring, 
Poole would steal out of his room just to 
see if there was any light in the chinks of 
the door, and great was his wrath: if he 
found his guest had still a light. “ Mr. 
Southey, you are reading in bed again ; it 





|is too abominable. 


I will not leave your 


door till the light is put out.” Of course, 


| for a night or two Southey had to “ dout” 




















the candle, as they say in the West; but 
he bethought himself of an expedient. 
He had previously emptied his water-jug, 
and when he heard the distant creak of 
Tom Poole’s door, he popped his candle 
under the jug, and remaining quiet as a 
mouse, had the pleasure of hearing Poole’s 
grunt of satisfaction, and then his retreat- 
ing footsteps. It must not be forgotten 
that these were pre-lucifer days, when a 
light was not easily rekindled. 

One of the latest visits that Tom Poole 
received from any of his old friends, was 
from Southey in 1837. Andrew Crosse 
told me of his meeting him on that occa- 
sion. There are various records of the 
visit in Southey’s letters, if we remember 
rightly. 

Another trifling anecdote of the Quan- 
tock days occurs to me, but this time Cole- 
ridge is the hero. Whenever he could 
borrow a steed of tolerable meekness, he 
was fond of making an expedition over the 
hills to Taunton, where he had, in early 
days, many friends amongst the Unitarian 
community. He preached in their chapel 
more than once, in his blue coat with 
brass buttons. On one occasion, when 
riding over the hills, his horse cast a shoe, 
and he stopped ata village to have it re- 
placed. He chanced to ask the smith 
what time it was. “I'll tell ’ee present, 
sir,” said the man, lifting a hind foot of 
the horse, and, looking across it attentively, 
added, “ half past eleven.” “How do you 
know?” asked Coleridge. ‘“ Do ’ee think 
as I’ve shoed hosses all my life and don’t 
know by sign what o’clock it is?” Cole- 
ridge went away puzzled; and returning 
the same way in the evening he offered 
the blacksmith a shilling to show him how 
he could tell the time by a horse’s hoof. 
“Just you get off your hoss, sir,” said the 
smith with a twinkle in his eye. “ Now 
do ’ee stoop down and look through the 
hole in yon pollard ash, and you'll see the 
church clock.” 

A very Philistine recollection of Cole- 
ridge exists in a letter written by the 
mother of an old friend of mine. In it 
she describes having paid a visit in the 
same house with Coleridge. “He drank 
up all the brandy in the house, and used 
up all the snuff in the village,” she writes, 
adding :— 

I think him a most absent-minded opiniated 
man, talking everybody down, and going on 
about subjects that the rest of the company 
care nothing for. 


working, working on, and most fatiguing to 
listen to. 


Poor lady, it is evident she did not un- 
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His conversation is always | 
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derstand what Charles Lamb called “ Cole- 
ridge’s fun.” 

In the Stowey days there was plenty of 
real, honest fun in Coleridge. Words- 
worth describes him as “ noisy and game- 
some as a boy,” adding that, when to- 
gether at Alfoxden, they were ‘as happy 
spirits as were ever seen.” Mrs. Sand- 
ford gives several humorous examples of 
Coleridge’s love of puns and nonsense, 
There is a punning letter of his, written 
to young Ward, afterwards Poole’s part- 
ner, thanking him for mending his pens, 
which ends thus : — 


Most exquisite Zemnefactor . . . And may 
he, great calamist, who shall viligend or dero- 
gate from thy Zemmaking merits do fexance 
and suffer fexitential Zenalty, penn’d up in 
some fenurious feninsula of penal and fen- 
etrant fire, Zewsive and Zendulous fending a 
huge slice of Eternity. 


Each time that Coleridge returns to 
Stowey, as he did at intervals during the 
ten years subsequent to his departure for 
Germany, his spirits invariably rise, and 
he sets to work writing nonsense verses. 


Showing [says Mrs. Sandford] that the 
Stowey air had its old power to set him talk- 
ing nonsense, and poking grotesque fun, just 
as he used to do. 


This time the doggerel verses, in hu- 
morous, good-tempered ridicule of Poole’s 
way of walking over the farm, were writ- 
ten on the back of an old letter. Such 
slight records have their value, showing 
that in Tom Poole’s companionship, poor 
Coleridge could fling aside the fiend that 
did plague him so, and be the gamesome 
boy again, giving himself up to jollity. 

But we must return to Wordsworth and 
Alfoxden. The neighbors had never ceased 
to regard him with dislike and suspicion, 
and before long a circumstance occurred 
that raised the rancor of party spirit to a 
very dangerous point. Thelwall, the well- 
known democrat, had come to Stowey to 
see Coleridge, and they had gone on to- 
gether to visit Wordsworth. An interest- 
ing letter of Thelwall’s is given, in which 
he describes his visit to “this enchanting 
retreat (the academus of Stowey),” and 
further describes the philosophizing ram- 
ble with the poets through the beautiful 
grounds of Alfoxden. The local version 
of his rejoinder to Coleridge varies some- 
what from the text. As repeated to me 
by Mr. Kenyon, it is as follows: Thel- 
wall and Coleridge were together in a 


| lovely and silent spot amid the hills, when 


the poet is said to have exclaimed, “ Citi- 
zen John, this is the very place to talk 
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treason in.” “ Nay, Citizen Samuel, it is 
the place to make one forget the necessity 
of treason.” 

At this time the Antijacobin was busy 
with the names of the “Stowey Frater- 
nity,” and Gilray had caricatured them. 
The neighborhood became alarmed at the 
nest of democrats that were sheltering 
here, and forthwith requested government 
to send down a spy. A disappointed can- 
didate at the county election once said 
that “Somerset was celebrated for the 
fatness of its cattle, and the folly of its 
country gentlemen.” The wisdom of the 
latter was certainly not shown in persecut- 
ing Wordsworth, and at length driving 
him from their midst. The trustees of 
young St. Albyn gave him notice to quit 
Alfoxden at the expiration of his year’s 
holding. In vain did Tom Poole write a 
letter testifying to Wordsworth’s perfect 
respectability, “one of his uncles being a 
canon of Windsor,” and his own conduct 
and opinions of all men alive the most 
peaceable. It was all in vain—go he 
must ; for in the opinion of the neighbor- 
hood Wordsworth was “a mischievous 
democrat and a rank traitor.” 

In the mean time Thelwall, who had 
really been the one to upset the fat on the 
fire, was proposing to take up his abode 
at Stowey, but Coleridge wrote in the 
strongest terms, telling him that Poole 
had incurred great odium for bringing him 
and Wordsworth to the place, and that if 
he, Thelwall, came, “dangerous riots 
might be the consequence.” 

The halcyon days are over! Hence- 
forth “silent is the harp of Quantock.” 
Wordsworth left Alfoxden just as the 
“ Lyrical Ballads ” were passing through 
the press. Unbeknown to that blind gen- 
eration of fat Boeotians, “The ray of a 
new morning had arisen,” but not for 
them. 

Some years later, when Kenyon was 
living in the neighborhood, he found the 
bucolic mind still possessed with the most 
preposterous notions regarding Words- 
worth and his sister; there was nothing 
too bad for the rustics to believe; some 
of them were rather hazy, however, about 
the name, whether it was Wordsworth or 
Wedgwood. “ Any way, they was a bad 
lot,” said an old fellow to Mr. Kenyon, 
who had been trying to reason him out of 
his folly. In this very spot the poet, lis- 
tening to the sweet voice of spring, had 
said, ** Much it grieved my heart to think 
what man has made of man.” 

Coleridge had left for Germany with the 
Wordsworths. He writes, “ As my friend 
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is driven out of Paradise, I can and will 
stay no longer in Stowey.” 

The correspondence between Coleridge 
and Poole now becomes extremely inter- 
esting. Some of the poet’s letters are 
already known tothe world; not so Tom 
Poole’s, which are amongst the best he 
ever wrote. As Coleridge had left his 
wife and children in Stowey under Poole’s 
charge, the letters are a mixture of sage 
councils, almost aphorisms of wisdom, and 
such homely details as are never foreign 
to the human heart. They show the prac- 
tical character of his sympathy, and the 
loving kindness of his nature. Words- 
worth said of him that “he weighed the 
faults of others in the scales of charity.” 

At the very time that Coleridge quitted 
Stowey, and left Poole ditterly regretting 
his departure, a new interest grew up for 
Poole in his friendship for Humphry 
Davy. Southey possibly was the first to 
make his acquaintance at Dr. Beddoes’s 
house in Clifton. He writes to Coleridge, 
describing Davy “as the young chemist 
—the young everything. A first-rate man, 
conversable on all subjects, and /earnadle 
Srom.” 

In no instance is Tom Poole’s singular 
power of attracting men of genius to him- 
self more conspicuous than in the case of 
Davy. From the early Clifton days their 
intimacy and friendship were unbroken. 
Not all the attractions of the fashionable 
world, into which by ill fortune Davy was 
thrown, had ever the power of lessening 
the bonds of friendship between the illus- 
trious philosopher and the Stowey tanner. 
Coleridge, in his impatience of all con- 
ventional habits, might accuse Davy of 
becoming a “ Theomammonist,” but he 
was true to his early friends. Sir Hum- 
phry Davy’s latest visits in England were 
paid in that unpretending house at 
Stowey; and it was to Thomas Poole that 
he dedicated his last work, “‘ The Conso- 
lations of Travel.” 

Amongst Poole’s letters, those written 
from Paris, and addressed to Coleridge, 
have a special interest. He had gone 
thither with the crowd of visitors who 
eagerly sought to make acquaintance with 
the French capital, now opened to them 
by the treaty of Amiens. One day when 
in the Louvre, Poole was standing before 
a striking picture of an albatross, and 
another gentleman, similarly attracted, ut- 
tered aloud, and with emphasis, the words, 
‘“*He shot the albatross.” “Sir,” ex- 





claimed Poole, “ you are quoting the poem 
| of my dearest friend.” “He is a friend 
| of mine too,” was the answer; and on ex- 
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changing cards, Poole found that his new 
acquaintance was Sir James Mackintosh. 

It appears that Sir James told Poole 
that the first consul was holding a lévee 
that same afternoon, and that if he liked 
he would present him, and presented he 
accordingly was. 

After this we find from Tom Poole’s 
letters that he was in the very midst of the 
social life of Paris ; hearing scientific lec- 
tures, and going to “conversations” and 
othcr entertainments, where he met with 
nearly all the celebrities of the day. He 
passed an “interesting morning with Ber- 
nardin de St. Pierre.” He sees “ Thomas 
Paine, an original amusing fellow.” He 
meets “ Kemble, Lord Holland, Barthé- 
lemy,” and others at Miss Helen Marie 
William’s parties. Of Carnot, the ex- 
director, he says :— 


He is a shrewd-looking fellow . . . I had 
some conversation with him, not about war, 
but about stereotype printing here. Carnot 
was one of the two who lately had courage to 
oppose in the Senate Buonaparte’s being Con- 
sul for life. 


In another part of the letter he describes 
his visit to Versailles : — 


I was of course at Trianon, the favorite 
haunt of poor Marie Antoinette. The people 
of Versailles weep when they talk of past 
days... . Zhe King himself actually used to 
go to the bedside of the poor of Versailles 
when they were sick. . . . A man who was 
one of the guards round the guillotine at the 
execution of the queen, told me that she rose 
herself from the cav¢ in which she was drawn 
to execution, and mounted the steps of the 
guillotine as if she was ascending to the 
throne. She looked round on the palaces 
which surround the place where she was exe- 
cuted, and submitted herself to death without 
the least change of countenance. He said she 
looked thin. Her hair was got grey. But 
she was beautiful and noble to the last. This 
is the account of a common soldier. I have 
heard since I have been here such pictures of 
the most atrocious crimes, and the most sub- 
lime virtues being performed in the same hour, 
by the same men. 


After Poole’s return from the Continent, 
where he had spent six months in profit- 
able travel, we find him in London, to- 
gether with Coleridge, who, like himself, 
was there for the purpose of attending 
Davy’s chemical lectures at the Royal In- 
Stitution. 

During the London visit Poole fell in 
with Mr. Rickman, who was secretary to 
the speaker, and well known as the person 
who conducted the first regular census of 
Great Britain. “ What a Zénking, my dear 
Col., there is in things,” writes Poole. 
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“It was between you and Southey, I think, 
that I became known to Rickman.’ He 
was already one of “the set.” He drops 
in upon Charles Lamb “just at the wésh- 
ing time of night... a fine rattling fel- 
low ... himself, hugely literate . . . one 
who thoroughly penetrates into the ridic- 
ulous wherever found.” Coleridge calls 
Rickman “a sterling man,” and Southey 
describes him as possessing the most va- 
ried knowledge of any one he had ever 
known. 

Henceforth Rickman and Poole became 
closely associated together in works of 
public utility. Poole’s most serious 
thoughts, like those of many other people, 
had been occupied for some years past by 
the crying evils of the Poor Law. 


The smaller ratepayers were crushed under 
the ever-increasing burden of the rates; the 
honest laborer was humiliated and degraded; 
habits of dependence, pauperism, and improv- 
idence were as carefully fostered and encour- 
aged as if these very things were not the fatal 
seeds of which the natural produce is the ruin 
of a nation. 


To effect some radical change in a sys- 
tem so injurious to the community was 
Poole’s most earnest desire; and when 
Rickman proposed that he should under- 
take government work in connection with 
this necessary reform, he says, “ You will 
be faithfully laboring in your vocation 
of amending the Poor Law of England.” 
Rickman offered his friend no reward be- 
yond his expenses ; but he did offer him 
an enlarged field for doing his duty as 
a citizen. This proves that Rickman 
knew the stuff that Poole was made of; a 
shrewd and practical trader, but free from 
all love of greed, a true patriot, with no 
care or thought of personal distinction. 

Passing over several interesting years, 
when Poole was trying his best to con- 
vince people that it was better to pay 
money in the form of wages rather than of 
rates; teaching the poor to help them- 
selves by benefit societies and generally 
showing by example the value of thrift 
and good management, we come to 1807. 

This was the year when Coleridge paid 
what turned out to be his /as¢ visit to 
“beloved Stowey,” well does he add 
“sanctum et venerabile nomen.” Here 
he remained for two months; the first 
part of the time his family were also Tom 
Poole’s guests. The latter gives a de- 
scription of Sara, “a sweet little animated 
fairy,” wearing a mob cap, according to 
the fashion of the day. Coleridge writes : 


I have received such manifest benefit from 
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horse exercise and from total abstinence from | 
spirituous liquors, and by being alone with | 

Poole, and the renewal of old times, by wan- | 

dering about among my dear old walks of | 
Quantock and Alfoxden, that I have set about | 
composition. 

During Coleridge’s temporary absence 
of a few days, Stowey received a visit 
from De Quincey, who remained Tom 
Poole’s guest for a short time before 
following Coleridge to Bridgwater. De 
Quincey’s description of Poole is almost 
too well known to quote, but the following 
sentence, or rather part of a sentence, we 
give, as showing the effect of Poole’s 
character ona perfect stranger : — 


Poole was almost an ideal model for a use- 
ful member of Parliament . . . and he had so 
entirely dedicated himself to the service of his 
humble fellow-countrymen . . . that for many 
miles round he was the general arbiter of their 
disputes, and the guide and counsellor of their 
difficulties. 

The writer remembers Mr. Ward hav- 
ing said that “ since Poole’s death Stowey 
had suffered a moral earthquake,” so 
greatly was his loss felt. 

For thirty years after Coleridge’s last 
visit to Nether Stowey, Tom Poole, or as 
he was then called by his poorer neigh- 
bors “Justice Poole,” lived on in the old 
place, pursuing the even tenor of his way. 
Truly has it been said that “the growing 
good of the world is largely dependent on 
unhistoric acts.” Fortunately in this in- 
stance the “acts,” though unhistoric, have 
not been unrecorded, for in the memoir 
before us the world has gained an admi- 
rable example of a really fine character, 
the character of a man who tried to do his 
duty in singleness of purpose, desiring no 
personal distinction; a man who was in 
all respects worthy to be linked in life, as 
in record, with the poets and philosophers 
who were his life-long friends. 

Mrs. Sandford very appropriately closes 
her interesting life of Thomas Poole with 
Coleridge’s estimate of his ‘dearest 
friend,” in which he describes him as :— 


A man whom I have seen now in his har- 
vest-field, or the market, now in a committee- 
room with the Rickmans and Ricardos of the 
age; at another time with Davy, Woolaston, 
and the W edgwoods; now with Wordsworth, 
Southey and other friends not unheard of in 
the republic of letters; now in the drawing- 
rooms of the rich and the noble; and now 
presiding at the annual dinner of a village 
benefit society; and in each seeming to be in 
the very place he was intended for, and taking | 
the part to which his tastes, talents, and | 
attainments gave him an admitted right. 

CORNELIA A. H. CROSSE. 
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A NARRATIVE IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 


I. 
THE TWO ENCAMPMENTS. 


SuNDAY had passed rather languidly 
in the lieutenant-governor’s camp. The 
aide-de-camp had officially marked the 
claims of the day by appearing in his staff- 
spurs at breakfast, and the judge read ser- 
vice in the mess-tent. The small party 
then separated, the younger men to clean 
their guns and examine the scratches 
which the dogs had got during yesterday’s 
jackal-hunt, the seniors to work off the 
arrears of the week or to write letters 
home. 

It was only the flying camp of the lieu- 
tenant-governor of Bengal, and had little 
of the elaborate equipage which attends a 
progress of the viceroy, or the prolonged 
cold-weather tours of the lieutenant-gov- 
ernors of the North-west and the Punjab. 
Half-a-dozen tents on either side formed 
a short, broad street down the middle of a 
mango-grove, with a strip of turf between, 
and a noble pipal-tree closing in the upper 
end. On the right of its towering masses 
of foliage stood the lieutenant-governor’s 
pavilion, the British flag twisting lazily 
round the pole inthe sunshine. The tents 
of the secretary to government, the private 
secretary, the aide-de-camp, and the officer 
commanding the escort, were ranged in 
military line on that side of the lawn. The 
less regular row facing them was made up 
of the tents of our small district staff, the 
judge, the magistrate and his assistant, 
the superintendent of police, and the old 
doctor with his melancholy flute. A struc. 
ture of yellow native cloth for mess pur- 
poses and public receptions stood at the 
head of our side of the little white street, 
and was connected with the lieutenant- 
governor’s pavilion opposite by a covered 
way of canvas across the grass. A few 
clerks, the troopers of the escort, and the 
servants, had their humble pent-roof en- 
campment behind the pipal-tree on the 
outskirts of the grove. 

After luncheon the party drew together 
again, and blue spires began to curl up- 
wards from sociable groups of cheroots 
under the tent door-flaps. The feathered 
republic of the grove also awakehed from 
its noonday silence. The harmless De- 
cember sun poured its floods of light 
through the foliage, carpeting the lawn 
with patterns of rich tracery. Two crows 
became suddenly aware that it was the 
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afternoon, and fell to plotting in harsh 
caws how to steal their supper. j 
family of minas, in their cold-weather 
plumage, resumed their lovers’ quarrels 
where they had left off before their siesta, 
dashing from bough to bough in mock 
pursuit, amid much chattering and noisy 
flirtation. Squirrels with twitching tails 
and lizards with watchful glances ran up 
and down the trunk and lower arms of the 
great pipal-tree; a colony of little war- 
blers fluttered in the middle stories; and 
a kite, wheeling on motionless wings 
above, kept a hungry eye upon all. 

Presently the assistant magistrate, the 
aide-de-camp, and the escort officer rode 
off with the dogs, leaving their comrade, 
the private secretary, to puzzle out the 
precedence of the hill chiefs, who were to 
attend the darbar next morning. The 
senior secretary to government, jaded by 
his day’s work, settled himself reposefully 
in a long cane chair, with a glass of freshly 
mixed lemonade and a volume of Brown- 
ing. The judge came forth from an inter- 
view with the lieutenant-governor; and it 
fell to my duty, as magistrate of the dis- 
trict, to attend his Honor on his evening 
ride. 

Our path lay upward, across the dips 
and undulations amid which the hill coun- 
try breaks down upon the plains. The 
scrub jungle stretched before us, until it 
merged in the heavier forest of the moun- 
tains. On our left a broken line of em- 
bankments came at intervals in sight, the 
remains of a road commenced as a relief 
work for the highland people during a 
famine, and given up when the scarcity 
passed off. Its grass-grown sides, fur- 
rowed by four rainy seasons, and the un- 
bridged chasms left for the water-courses, 
were eloquent with the silent reproaches 
of an unfinished work. I was pleading 
its cause, and urging its completion as a 
means of opening up hill fairs; throwing 
in the hope of a coal-mine on the route, 
from the argument of some rather un- 
promising shale which I had picked up in 
a gully. 

‘Ah, Ormiston!” said the lieutenant- 
governor, with good-natured pleasantry, 
**so you too have joined the reformers ! 
I thought that the work of the secretariat 
might have rendered you a safeman. But 
I suppose you are now going to make up 
for three years of discouraging criticism 
of other men’s projects by starting plenty 
of your own. Wherever I go it is the 
same. You competition men come to 
Bengal with your heads full of ideas and 


you expect me to find the money to carry | 


A joint 
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them out. Why cannot you be content 
with things as you find them, as we were 
before you? Itis only a few years since 
poor John Company was shovelled under- 
ground, and already his peaceful ways 
seem to belong to a remote antiquity. 

“If I set down a man as a harmless 
sportsman, with his soul safely centred in 
his guns and dogs, he no sooner gets 
charge of a district than he sends up a 
report on the cattle disease, with a draft 
bill for preserving the village pastures. 
If he is a reading man, he has presently a 
scheme for rebuilding our superfine edu- 
cation department on the basis of the 
indigenous schools. If law is his fancy, 
he objects to the time-honored practice of 
the native magistrates hearing two or 
three cases at the same time, or he actu- 
ally believes in the possible reformation of 
the village watch. But the district officer 
with a taste for public works is the most 
fatal of your gifted generation. One man 
wants to bridge a river, another to cuta 
canal, a third dreams of cheap tramways. 
Your neighbor in the next district pre- 
sented me yesterday with a complete 
scheme for improved lock-ups, and you 
yourself are manifestly in the early stage 
of road fever. I do not dare to take my 
public works secretary with me on tour, 
lest he should be won over to your proj- 
ects as well as myself. But since the 
Mutiny, the deluge!” 

It was in the early time of promise, soon 
after the country had passed to the crown, 
when the spirit of improvement in India 
woke up from its long lethargy, and each 
year brought forth some great measure. 
The Codes which stand as stately land- 
marks at the commencement of her Maj- 
esty’s rule, were recently enacted, and 
pledges that had lain dormant during 
three-quarters of a century had been re- 
deemed by the land-law recognizing the 
rights of the tillers of the soil. No one 
could have a better claim than Sir Charles 
Fairfax to a little comic grumbling at the 
rapidity of the pace, for no one in the old 
evil days had been a stouter champion of 
progress. As his talk ran up and down 
the gamut from grave to gay, we insensi- 
bly wound into the hills. The scrub jun- 
gle gave place to fair-sized sdl-trees ; the 
couple of troopers who followed at a little 
distance were no longer visible, and only 
made their presence known by the crack- 
ling of their horses through the brush- 
wood, or an occasional gleam of their 
lances among the foliage. Suddenly we 
came upon a scene in strange contrast 
with the secular thoughts and avocations 
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of our own day. The forest opened out 
into a long, grassy glade, in which the old 
missionary of the district was holding his 
yearly gathering of the hillmen after the 
December harvest. 

At the further end of the narrow valley 
a banian-tree rose in isolated dignity over 
a ruined shrine, which it had once climbed 
as a creeper. The thin, ancient bricks 
were clamped together in a vegetable 
grasp stronger than iron, and the domed 
roof now formed the heart of the mighty 
stem. The branches had thrown down 
suckers to the ground, in which many of 
them had struck and become new sources 
of sap, so that the mass of foliage and 
timber was supported around its magnifi- 
cent circumference by concentric colon- 
nades of roots. Two of these pillared 
recesses had been converted into leafy 
huts, their wa!ls made of the branches of 
the young sdl jungle, which the hill peuple 
knew so deftly to interweave. Outside 
the larger of them the missionary sat, 
bare-headed, on a raised bank of turf, with 
a semicircle of elderly hillmen pleading 
some cause before him. To his right, half 
hidden among a cloister of hanging roots, 
a fair little English girl seemed to be ex- 
plaining a picture-book to a group of brown 
children. Further off, on the left, a crowd 


of hillmen and their wives squatted round 
a native preacher who was haranguing 
with earnest gesticuJations. 

It was one of the ancient halting-places 
on the western pilgrim route, and had a 


story of its own. About four hundred 
years ago a Rajput chief and his wife 
rested here on their way to the holy city 
on the Orissashore. The chief was child- 
less, and having visited the shrines of the 
upper Ganges in vain, he was at length 
wearied by the prayers of his princess into 
making the great pilgrimage from which 
few devotees then returned. His State 
lay near the desert in the north-west of 
India, eight months’ march from the holy 
city on the Bay of Bengal. So he levied 
two years’ taxes from his subjects; and 
having placed his territory in charge of 
his old Brahman minister, he set forth 
with a train of nephews who might have 
given trouble in his absence, and a hun- 
dred of his bravest swordsmen. 

After he and his princess, but more 
particularly the princess, had done every- 
thing that piety could suggest at the 
shrines of Benares and Gaya, they took 
the western route through the jungle to 
the Orissacoast. The chief, fatigued with 
so much unwonted religion, perhaps chose 
this route as only one intermediate place 
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of pilgrimage lay upon it, and his little 
band of Rajput chivalry made him careless 
of attacks by the forest tribes. His wife 
no doubt learned with equal gladness that 
the shrine on the way was one of those 
very ancient retreats in which the wild 
worship of the hillmen mingles with that 
of the Brahmans; shrines seldom visited 
by reason of their remoteness, and there- 
fore the more efficacious in granting the 
prayers of their devotees, The sport- 
loving chief hunted in the forest with his 
followers as they journeyed along. The 
princess performed her devotions with her 
spiritual guide at every brook of flowing 
water, and as they crossed each successive 
ridge in the hills; halting for a full day’s 
prayer whenever they came upon a spot 
where two streams met. 

They had left behind them the shrine, 
half temple, half cave, of the hill-god with 
its weird rites, and another month would 
bring them to the end of their pilgrimage ; 
to the favorite abode of Jagannath, known 
simply as The City, on the Orissa shore. 
The gentle and beautiful worship of Ja- 
gannath, literally the Lord of the Universe, 
before whom all men are equal, and within 
whose purifying precincts alone all castes 
can eat together, appeals in a special man- 
ner to the repressed sympathies of Indian 
women. The offerings to this much mis- 
represented god are offerings of flowers 
and grain, not of blood. Thousands of 
Hindus go through life with a desire to 
partake of the consecrated rice at his 
shrine, and to die at the gate of heaven, a 
strip of sand with the temple bells of the 
holy city on one side and the boom of the 
ocean on the other. He is the hearer of 
prayer; and the poor princess, like many 
a childless woman since, was hastening 
the march in the belief that she had only 
to pour out her heart before the kind god, 
in order that its desire should be satis- 
fied. 

But one evening the chief, who had been 
hunting in the forest, was brought into 
camp clawed by a bear. He died next 
morning, and the nephews, having no leis- 
ure to settle their claims to the succession, 
proclaimed the princess regent, to give 
them time for intrigue. She sent word 
that she had already devoted herself as 
sati, literally the true wife, and would re- 
join her husband on the funeral pile. The 
kinsmen tried to imprison her by pegging 
down the door-flaps of her tent, but the 
Rajput princess cut through the canvas 
with her husband’s sword, and calling 
down terrible imprecations on any who 
should stay her path, she walked unveiled 
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to the pyre and consummated the awful 
rite. She had found her gate of heaven — 
but not on the Orissa shore. 

The nephews erected one of those little 
platforms of brick, with a stunted dome 
and the rudely carved impression of a 
hand, which at that period marked the 
site of a sati, burned down a space in the 
jungle around it, and hurried north to fight 
for the succession. The superstition of 
the hillmen kept the ground clear in after 
generations. The grazing of the pack- 
bullocks that halted there enlarged it, and 
a creeper of the Indian fig or banian, 
which had found root in the crumbling 
monument, grew into a great tree. The 
shape of the dome could still be faintly 
traced in the heart of its mighty hollow 
trunk, The spot became a place for tribal 
meetings of the hillmen, and a favorite 
camping-ground on the western pilgrim 
route. One of the last of the independent 
sovereigns of Bengal, having happened to 
halt there with his troops, caused an arti- 
ficial lake to be dug for the use of travel- 
lers. The tree, now nearly four hundred 
years old, still went by the name of the 
Hindu Princess’s Banian, and a slab of 
blue-stone on the steps leading down to 
the water bore the Persian inscription of 
the Muhammadan king: “ By order of 
God, whosoever shall do a good deed, he 
shall be rewarded tenfold. Allah-ud-din, 
commonly called Husain Shah Badshah, 
son of Sayyid Ashraf Husain, constructed 
this lake. On him blessings. May God 
preserve his kingdom and his people. 
A.H. 922” (= A.D. 1516). 

As we dismounted, the old missionary 
rose and courteously greeted his unex- 
pected visitors. He was a striking figure, 
tall and gaunt, with a long white beard 
and large sunken eyes, which had in them 
a look of settled calm. He and the gov- 
ernor met each other as old friends, and 
after some talk between them about the 
past, Sir Charles begged our host to go on 
with the matter before him. A hillman, 
who had been away from his village for a 
few years at work on the new railway, 
loudly complained that, now he had come 
back, he found his homestead ploughed 
up, and his fields parcelled out among the 
tribesmen. The village head pleaded, in 
reply, the hill custom when a man was 
absent during two harvests, but offered, 
according to that custom, to re-allot to the 
returned kinsman a share in the hamlet 
fields at seed-time, if he would give the 
usual feast to the village. ‘ But now that 
he has come back rich, he has grown 
Stingy, and will give nothing.” The other 
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elders signified their assent to this unflat- 
tering statement, grunting out: “ He will 
give nothing ; he wili give nothing.” The 
complainant rejoined that the fields now 
offered to him lay high, and beyond the 
reach of water from the village tank, while 
his old ones were among the best in the 
hamlet. 

After hearing both sides the old mis- 
sionary delivered judgment, that the man 
was to give a feast, that he was to get 
back a fair share of the watered lands with 
the grazing right for his buffaloes in the 
jungle, and that, to make his name great, 
he should enlarge the village tank, which 
no longer sufficed to irrigate the surround- 
ing cultivation. The elders again signi- 
fied their approval, repeating cordially: 
“His name will be great; his name will 
be great.” The man also agreed, and the 
reconciled kindred moved off to have a 
friendly wrangle as to the exact outlay on 
goat-flesh and rice-beer. 

Other village groups edged forward in 
front of the missionary, with salutations 
of “O incarnation of justice,” “ O refuge 
of the poor,” each bringing a boundary 
dispute, or a feud about the water-courses, 
or some knotty question of inheritance, 
which must otherwise be determined by 
blows. I afterwards learned that it was a 
practice of the old missionary on Sunday 
evenings in camp to settle all quarrels in 
the neighboring hamlets, so that at least 
on one day in the week the sun should go 
down on no man’s wrath. Sir Charles, 
who remembered his friend’s custom, 
begged him to proceed as usual. My own 
attention was drawn to the throng around 
the native pastor, and thither 1 strolled, 
leaving the old missionary still judging his 
little Israel under the tree. 

The preacher, a young Brahman, whose 
slender form and finely cut features con- 
trasted with the square-set bodies and 
bullet-heads of the hillmen before him, 
appeared to be coming to the end of his 
discourse. From the frequent recurrence 
of the words, I gathered that he was en- 
forcing the text, “ Heaven and earth shall 
pass away, but my words shall not pass 
away.” He spoke of the ancient hill 
shrines in the country around, and how 
their poor aboriginal gods had had to give 
place to the strong clever deities from the 
Hindu plains. He reminded the tribes- 
men that one Hindu priest after another 
had come into their glens, each bringing 
his own divinity, and each demanding sep- 
arate offerings under penalty of heaven- 
sent destruction and wrath. There wasa 
new Hindu god to be appeased at seed- 
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time, another to be paid at harvest, a third 
to be propitiated in seasons of famine, a 
fourth for a consideration could avert the 
small-pox, besides a multitude of lesser 
deities who took toll and tax at every 
incident of domestic life. Here some ac- 
cidental listeners from a non-Christian 
hamlet muttered feelingly, ** The Brahman 
speaks true.” So, he continued, your 
fathers were in bondage to many gods, for 
there was no single one in whom they 
could put their whole trust. Then he 
burst forth in praise of the one Christian 
God, whose ear is open in all seasons of 
sorrow and in all time of gladness; he 
who slumbers not nor sleeps, but stands 
watch over his people, as the mountains 
stood around their homes, the same yes- 
terday, to-day, and forever. 

I afterwards knew that Indian preacher 
well, knew him when his higher nature 
seemed stifled amid the paltry adulation 
of London drawing-rooms, knew him also 
years later when, in sorrow and solitude, 
he began afresh the work which has en- 
deared his memory to the hill races. But 
never during the chequered years of his 
too short life, neither at the height of his 
fame, nor in the pathos of his self-abase- 
ment, can I recall anything that came 
from him more impressive than the words 
with which, fresh from college, he ended 
his discourse in that forest glade. It is 
difficult, in a translation, to preserve the 
effect, at once simple and solemn, of his 
sentences as they flowed forth in the na- 
tive tongue: — 

“Heaven and earth shall pass away. 
During the first half of the harvest moon 
you see thousands of lights shooting 
through the air. You call them the reap- 
ers’ torches, and learned men in cities 
say they are the materials of stars rushing 
red-hot through the sky, till they scatter 
and go out. You think they come to tell 
you when to cut your November rice. 
But God sends them as his blazing heralds 
from heaven to proclaim that the heavens 
themselves are passing away. 

“Earth too is crumbling beneath our 
feet. The river from your hills no sooner 
spreads itself upon the low country than 
it begins to rend away its banks, tearing 
out for itself deep chasms every rainy 
season, and covering with water what was 
solid land. The villagers along its sides, 
as they listen in terror through the night 
to the thud, thud of the bank falling into 
the current, hear in every noise a warning 
that the river is drawing nearer to devour 
their homes. But these sounds are the 
voice of God sent forth from the darkness, 
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declaring that this earth itself is passing 
away. 

“ Next harvest, when you lie out in the 
fields and see the reapers’ torches in the 
air, say to yourselves, The heavens are 
telling of the glory of God; one night cer- 
tifieth another. When you are floating 
down your sdl-trees in the rains, and you 
tremble as the raft is swept towards the 
falling bank, say, The earth is the Lord’s; 
he is my help and my deliverer; blessed 
be the name of the Lord. For who is God 
save the Lord, or whois a rock save our 
God? Amid all changes he changes not. 
Heaven and earth shall pass away, but 
one jot or one tittle of his word shall not 
pass away, until all be fulfilled. Amen 
and Amen.” 

The short Indian twilight began to fade, 
and it was time to return to our camp. 
The litigants under the banian-tree had al- 
ready dispersed, and the governor seemed 
to be arguing on some not altogether wel- 
come subject with the missionary, whose 
daughter, a sweet and silent child of nine, 
was nestling close to the old man’s side. 
Sir Charles jumped up as I approached, 
and saying, “At any rate, I shall think 
over it,” rode off with a cordial farewell. 
For the first few miles his pace left no 
leisure for any reflection except how to 
keep one’s head clear of the branches. 
But as we emerged from the brushwood 
on the hard, fissured downs, he slackened 
into a trot, and asked what I thought of 
the young preacher. I said he was a man 
of remarkable eloquence. 

“T am glad to hear it,” replied Sir 
Charles, “ for he is the first convert that 
my old friend has ever felt sure of. In 
former days, if I ventured to congratulate 
him on his success among the people he 
used to say sadly that during his long life 
he had baptized many, but he did not 
know that he had made a single Christian. 
Christianity, he maintained, can only grow 
up among native converts in the second 
generation. This Brahman lad, whom he 
sheltered from the wrath of his relatives 
and sent to college in Calcutta, has given 
the old missionary a new hopefulness in 
his work.” 

“ But,” I interposed, “who is the old 
missionary? He has been out on his cold- 
weather tour ever since I came to the dis- 
trict.” 

“ Not been long enough in the district 
to know the old missionary, and yet long 
enough to almost persuade me to double 
your budget allowance for roads! Behold 
the ways of the under-secretary turned 
magistrate. At any rate I should know 
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him well, for I spent the happiest years of 
my life within sight of his deserted house 
on the Solway. The first sound that I 
seem to remember is the tramp of his 
father’s wooden leg, as the old commodore 
stumped up the aisle of our Cumberland 
village church. The old missionary him- 
self joined the fleet as a midshipman dur- 
ing its long watch outside Toulon, and 
saw Nelson’s signal run up at Trafalgar. 
He left the navy at the close of the war, and 
after several wild years ending in a love 
sorrow, he cut himself off from his former 
life and shocked his people by going out 
to India as a missionary. He had once, I 
believe, a sort of connection with some 
society, but he would take no pay, buried 
himself in the wilds of this then jungly 
district, and built his church and school- 
house at his own expense. 

‘When I was here as magistrate, he 
lived entirely among the natives, and one 
of his fancies was never to travel by car- 
riage or horseback on an earth over 
which his master had journeyed on foot. 
Trafalgar Douglas we used to call him, 
and already even his nickname seems to 
be forgotten! He has a child now, but I 
could as soon have imagined Simeon Styl- 
ites a married man. The fact is that 
about ten years ago, a brother missionary 
on his way down from Benares, died after 
a long illness in his house, leaving a 
daughter penniless and without a friend. 
So Trafalgar Douglas, who was the soul 
of chivalry to women, although he never 
spoke to them, finding it inconvenient to 
shelter the young lady on other terms, 
married her. She died in giving birth to 
the Jittle girl whom you saw this even- 
ing.” 

We rode on in silence, the governor 
apparently pursuing some train of thought 
which it was not my place to interrupt. 
As our camp fires came in sight, he sud- 
denly asked, — 

“How many of the hillmen have you 
still in jail for their last outbreak ?” 

“ About fifty, sir,” I replied. 

“Seven vears,” he said, “are a long 
time to have suffered for a folly which was 
perhaps as much our fault as theirs. The 
judge was at me all afternoon on their be- 
half ; and strangely enough the missionary 
got upon the same subject. I must say for 
Trafalgar Douglas that, if we had listened 
to his warnings, the oppressions of the 
Hindu money-lenders, which drove the 
tribes to revolt, would have been looked 
into before the rising instead of after it. 
He kept his own hillmen quiet, too, | 
through the business, and so broke up the | 
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| common agreement which might have ren- 


dered the affair more awkward than it 
proved. He mentioned that there were 
nearly a hundred sentenced; what has be- 
come of the balance?” 

“The doctor tells me that the older 
men pined to death in their first year of 
confinement. A few have been liberated ; 
these that remain seem happy enough, and 
raise vegetables for the whole station as 
well as for the jail. They have an idea 
that they are to serve the queen for four- 
teen years, and then go back in honor to 
their villages.” 

‘‘ Well, send me the record of the case, 
please ; with the names of the ten against 
whom least was proved. I scarcely under- 
stand how the missionary led me into a 
subject which I have always avoided with 
him. But the highest piety seems to win 
its way as unconsciously as the finest tact. 
What a work he has done in those hills 
without ever knowing it! I once asked 
him, when I was magistrate of the district, 
to tell me his secret of managing six thou- 
sand borderers and low-castes, without a 
policeman or a case ever coming into 
court. He answered simply that they 
were Christians. Why, his encampment 
to-night is on the very spot where the 
clans every year assembled after the De- 
cember harvest, to hold their drunken 
festival of the new rice, and then to sally 
forth on their cold-weather raid upon the 
iowlands. If anything were to happen to 
my old friend, | wonder what would be 
the fate of his Civitas Dei in the forest.” 

Next morning we all rode with his 
Honor to the borders of our jurisdiction, 
where the officers of the next district were 
waiting for him. With the help of the 
clever pen of the assistant magistrate, I 
made what we flattered ourselves was an 
unanswerable case for the release not of 
ten but of twenty of the hill prisoners; 
experience having taught us that if a dis- 
trict officer is to get an inch from the 
secretariat he must show cause for an ell. 
In a couple of months a release arrived 
from government for fifteen of them, and 
as the old missionary had come in from 
camp, I rode over to his house to tell him 
the good news. 


II, 
THE AGED SCHOLAR AND HIS CHILD. 


THE old missionary’s dwelling was a 
straggling, one-storied bungalow, with the 
thick thatch projecting low over the ve- 
randa. Originally it must have consisted 
of two small rooms. Various artless addi- 
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tions, jutting out at angles to avoid the 
sun or to catch the breeze, recorded the 
changing needs of a long life, as the want 
of an office for the sale of books, or of a 
dispensary for the sick, or of chambers 
for his wife and child, arose. But the 
rough wooden pillars of the veranda were 
festooned with flowering creepers which 
gave a picturesque unity and a grateful 
sense of greenness to the whole. The 
cottage stood in an ample orchard of man- 
gos, guavas, custard-apples, and other 
fruit-bearing trees, planted by the mis- 
sionary’s own hand in skilful rows to allow 
free passage for the wind. 

A servant told me that his master would 
be back presently from morning service, 
and I amused myself till his return by 
straying about his library. This room, 
large, bare, and coarsely matted, with a 
folding camp-table, a few cane chairs and 
country-made bookshelves up to the white- 
washed canvas ceiling, had the faint smell 
of damp volumes and decaying binding 
which is the true odor of literature in 
Bengal. It opened on a little rose-garden 
that led down by dilapidated brick steps 
to a fish-pond or large tank overgrown 
with water-lilies, from whose depths had 
been excavated the mud for the thick, 
whitewashed walls of the house and for 
the mission chapel half screened by trees 
on the opposite bank. 

The old missionary’s library contained a 
nondescript and rather tattered collection 
of grammars and lexicons of the Indian ver- 
naculars, a few Sanskrit texts, translations 
of the Testament in various Indian dia- 
lects, medical works, and a dusty shelf of 
treatises of the Irvingite sect. The inner 
end of the room was lined with a bookcase 
partitioned into pigeon-holes for the man- 
uscript slips of the dictionary of the hill- 
language on which the old man had long 
been at work. In earlier life he had com- 
piled a grammar of that hitherto unwritten 
speech. The dictionary was the labor of 
his age, and as its progress became slower 
with advancing years, the venerable 
scholar had grown almost querulously 
anxious about its completion. Of late 
the assistant magistrate, and the Sanskrit 
pandit who followed the fortunes of that 
young officer, had been helping as volun- 
teers. In a corner of the room stood a 
redwood press filled with books of a very 
different sort — voyages and naval biogra- 
phies of the last century, with bundles of 
faded letters and papers sent out to the 
missionary from his deserted Scottish 
home, on his father’s death. 

These bundles afterwards passed into 
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my hands, and from them I have learned 
what I know about my old friend’s family 
and life. The branch of the Douglasses, 
of which he was the last male representa- 
tive, had perched securely through the 
Border wars on their tower overlooking 
the Solway. But an unlucky ancestor fol- 
lowed King James to London in 1603, and 
was one of those foolish Scottish gentle- 
men who ruined themselves by vying with 
the richer English courtiers. His impov- 
erished descendants lost their place among 
the magnates of the shire, and they were 
hated by the peasantry for their Episcopa- 
lian faith, which was all that the spend- 
thrift knight had brought back from the 
south. Before the Jacobite rebellions in 
the next century, the family had sold its 
land almost to the mouth of the river on 
whose high bank its castle stood. Seigno- 
rial claims to harbor dues embroiled each 
succeeding head of the house with the 
fishermen and the masters of salt-sloops. 
The king’s officers suspected the Tower 
not merely of the venial offence of smug- 
gling, but of graver dealings with the Pre- 
tender at Saint Germains. 

Only once during two centuries had the 
race produced a man of note. This was 
a devoted Anglican priest, whose charac- 
ter stood out in strange contrast to the 
wild and sullen stock from which he 
sprang. Having resisted for conscience’ 
sake the warnings of the Covenanting 
farmers, he was driven across the Border 
with violence and ended as a canon of 
Carlisle. An early copy of Quarles’s 
“Emblems” in wooden boards bore his 
signature, “ Carolus Douglas, presb.,” with 
the comment “ Rabbled in 1689” ina later 
hand. A quaint duodecimo of 1633, the 
first edition of George Herber*’s *“ Tem- 
ple,” had the words “Saved from the 
Rabblement ” on the title-page. 

The Douglasses of the Tower emerged 
like many another depressed Scottish fam- 
ily during Lord Bute’s chief supremacy in 
1762. The heir of the house entered the 
navy, and having raised a ship’s company 
among the Solway fishermen, advanced in 
his profession. Forty-two years he passed 
in the service, forty of them at sea, on an 
occasion cruising for twenty-three months 
without dropping his anchor. He became 
one of the famous “ chasing captains ” of 
the long war, and purchased back a stretch 
of the family moorland with his prize- 
money. He retired with a shattered leg 
as commodore, sailing home to the Solway 
in a half-sinking frigate which he had cap- 
tured from the Spaniards, and afterwards 
bought in for a trifle from the Admiralty. 
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With its timbers and fine mahogany planks 
he rebuilt the old staircase of the Tower, 
so that every morning he might have the 
fierce pleasure of treading the enemy un- 
der foot. A gentle Cumberland girl, whom 
he had married during a short interval on 
shore, did not live long. 

Their only child, now the old mission- 
ary, was early sent to sea. A letter in his 
boyish hand just after Trafalgar, told the 
weather-beaten father how his ship “the 
Royal Sovereign, Rear-Admiral Colling- 
wood, was the first to break the enemy’s 
line by passing astern a Spanish three- 
decker and ahead of a Spanish eighty- 
four,” together with several curious epi- 
sodes of the fight. The gallant little 
midshipman was sent adrift at the close 
of the war. 

What brought him out to India asa 
missionary some years afterwards, whether 
remorse for a misadventure in which a 
friend lost his life as seems hinted, ora 
love sorrow as was popularly supposed, 
does not appear in the papers. He once 
mentioned to me that it was while reading 
Captain Cook’s voyages the idea occurred 
to him. A few years of Evangelism con- 
vinced him, however, that little was to be 
done by mere preaching. He went home, 
studied in Edinburgh for a degree in 
surgery, and after coming under the influ- 
ence of Edward Irving, returned to India 
as a medical missionary, deeply imbued 
with the mysteries and symbolism of the 
Catholic Apostolic Church. In after-life 
he advanced beyond this religious phase. 
Long before I knew him he had become 
the spiritual and temporal leader of the 
hillmen. He remained a Scotch Episco- 
palian as his forefathers had been; but 
with no strong dogmas, and only a great 
daily desire to do the best he could for 
his people. 

Presently I heard him walking round 
the fish-pond from the little chapel, in con- 
verse with the young Brahman preacher 
of the forest glade. When they came to 
the door, the youth made a deep obeisance 
to his senior, and passed on to the school- 
house. 

“ Ah,” said the old missionary, after I 
had told my news, “ Providence is very 
kind. All my life I have been doubting 
whether there was any fruit of my labor. 
And now, in my old age, God has sent 
that young man to touch the hearts of the 
people in a way that I never could. You, 
too, bring welcome tidings about the de- 
liverance of these poor hillmen. Only 
think, Mr. Ormiston, that good Brahman 
youth has secretly saved up the scholar- 
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ship stipend which he won at college, 
saved it by stinting his own food for three 
years, and has had a bell cast for the 
chapel. He was just asking leave to put 
up a belfry in which to place it. But I 
wonder what keeps Mr. Ayton? He and 
his pandit are usually here and at work 
before I come in from prayers.” 

Ayton was the assistant magistrate. A 
Boden scholar and a fellow of his college, 
he formed one of the brilliant group whom 
the Indian Civil Service, on its being 
thrown open to competition, attracted from 
the universities. For the limit of age for 
young civilians was then about twenty- 
three instead of nineteen. On that morn- 
ing I had sent him out to look at a bridge 
on a new road ten miles off, where the 
contractors had been trying to scamp their 
work. I explained his absence to the 
missionary, and asked, with some hesita- 
tion, if I could be of any use in his place. 
The old man courteously concealed his 
chagrin, and accepted the offer. Mean- 
while the pandit had slipped into the room 
with a dignified salutation, and the mis- 
sionary’s little daughter had silently taken 
her seat at the writing-table by her father’s 
side. 

It was the last stage in dictionary-mak- 
ing, and a novel experience to me. The 
missionary, having collected his list of 
words among the highlanders of the bor- 
der, was never quite certain whether they 
really belonged to the aboriginal hill-lan- 
guage, or whether they might not have 
been imported from the Sanskrit dialects 
of the plains. The slips of paper, con- 
taining the words and their meanings, 
were brought forth from their alphabetical 
pigeon-holes and placed before him. The 
pandit, who sat contemplative, pronounced 
according to his ancient rules whether 
each successive word had a connection 
with any Sanskrit root. Meanwhile I ex- 
amined the lexicons of several Indian 
vernaculars, to see if it had a counterpart 
in the dialects of the lowlands. When 
the process was finished and the result 
noted down, the little daughter neatly 
pasted the slip into its alphabetical order 
on a sheet of tough yellow country paper 
— yellow from the arsenic which had been 
mixed in the pulp to protect it from fish- 
insects and white ants. 

It required a more profound knowledge 
of Sanskrit than I possessed, although in 
my timea high proficiency man, to check 
the learned pandit’s decisions. In fact, 
my only use was to save the missionary’s 
eyes, which had lately been troubling him, 
by looking through the dictionaries of the 
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modern vernaculars. The old man felt 
the want of Ayton’s finer touch ; and I was 
glad when, soon after eight, ‘the short, 

springy canter of an Arab along the road 
announced his approach. 

“Quick, May dear,” said the mission- 
ary. “Get some tea and toast. I hear 
Mr. Ayton’s horse, and he must have been 
out before sunrise.” Presently that gen- 
tleman appeared in boots and spurs, a 
tall and handsome young Yorkshireman, 
rather too heavy for the high-bred animal 
he rode. 

“It was good of you to come so quickly,” 
was the old man’s welcome. “ We have 
still two hours before breakfast. But the 
roads are like iron now, and I hope you 
have not ridden your Arab too hard.” 

“Not a bit, thank you,” replied Ayton ; 
“T sent a pony on half-way, and Amir is 
all the better for having a little taken out 
of him these cold mornings.” 

So we got to work in earnest, Ayton 
agreeing with the pandit, and passing each 
word in a moment, or disagreeing with 
him, and flashing the light of Western 
philology on the Brahman’s old-world 
methods. In either case his decision 
gave that sense of finality which had been 
wanting before. But the quicker we got 


through the little pile of slips the more 


nervous the old scholar became to hasten 
the pace. He seemed to feel, too, that 
every word which Ayton rejected as not 
really belonging to the hill-language was a 
personal loss. Once or twice, when sev- 
eral had been thus put aside in succession, 
a troubled look passed over his face. At 
such moments the silent little girl would 
touch his elbow almost imperceptibly with 
her soft cheek, and the old man, without 
seeming to perceive the motion, at once 
resumed his air of habitual gentleness. 
Shortly after ten we broke up, Ayton and 
I galloping home to bathe and breakfast 
before going to our respective courts. 

A few weeks afterwards, in passing the 
missionary’s cottage, I saw a bullock-cart 
under his trees, and that small bustle of 
baggage-carriers and servants about the 
veranda which in India betokens a move 
into camp. I rode up to ask what could 
be taking my old friend out so late in the 
season, with the hot winds of April already 
blowing. He was sitting at his writing- 
table, with the dictionary unheeded before 
him, much perturbed by some news of a 
quarrel in a Christian village forty miles 
off. I found the place lay in the direction | 
of a jungie tract where I had to settle cer- 


tain forest rights —a part of my cold-| 


weather tour which I had reserved till the | 
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coming on of the heats, and the drying up 
of the higher water-courses might give me 
a chance at a tiger during my visit. I 
begged the old scholar to allow me to 
drive him out, and said I could arrange to 
start next morning. At first he declined, 
saying that only his infirmities and his 
unwillingness to leave his child at home, 
with no English lady in the station, had 
of late led him to use a conveyance at all. 
His objections to driving, whatever they 
may once have been, were of no senti- 
mental sort. Experience had taught him, 
he said, that it was only by walking with 
a few disciples from hamlet to hamlet that 
he had in early years been able to win the 
confidence of the villagers, and he was 
afraid of impairing his influence in his old 
age by coming among them in any less 
simple form. 

I suspect he was right. Indeed it had 
often occurred to me that we officials, by 
our horses and retinues of well-dressed 
servants, always give the native suitor a 
fear that he is intruding —a fear which 
only the greatest administrators, like Lau- 
rence and Malcolm, and the greatest mis- 
sionaries, like Carey and Duff, have quite 
overcome. I urged, however, the waste of 
half a week away from his beloved dic- 
tionary in doing by bullocks what horses 
could accomplish in a half-dozen hours. 
The risks to his little girl from severai 
days’ exposure so late in the season in a 
country cart, with only a thin covering from 
the sun, were also considerable. In the 
end he aliowed himself to be persuaded ; so 
my tents went off in the afternoon, and 
next morning we started at daybreak. 

At that time I used on my district tours, 
when not riding, a light, strong Stanhope 
which I had bought during a three months’ 
holiday in Australia, broad enough to go 
down the steep banks of the gullies with- 
out overturning. Its width allowed the 
little girl to sit between the old man and 
myself on the front seat, and it was pretty 
to see how the shy child grew into a 
bright and observant companion. During 
the first ten miles she watched the horses 
working, without a word. When we paused 
at the end of the stage for our second 
pair, and to have coffee under a tree, her 
small motherly cares for her father were 
very pathetic. 

Not less touching were her surprise and 
delight at the modest preparations which 





had been made for her comfort on our 
next halt, during the heat of the day. It 
| was one of the ordinary wayside mango- 
groves used for camping by the district 
officers on tour. But the trees were in 
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full flower, and my people, with the na- 
tive’s natural politeness, had tried to make 
her little tent pretty. Her exclamations 
of pleasure at finding her old nurse, who 
had come on an hour earlier in my dog- 
cart, and her little zinc bath, with her 
fancy workbasket and a story-book and 
some flowers on a miniature wicker-table, 
“just as if she was at home,” spoke of 
a childhood passed in ignorance of those 
petty attentions which are a matter of 
course to English children in India. 

All forenoon the servants, proud of their 
unwonted charge but rather anxious, were 
trotting after her with a sun-umbrella as 
she popped in and out of the tents, in the 
shade of the thick green foliage. Now it 
was the first relay of horses marching into 
the grove, and she must go forth and see 
them fed. Then it was the second pair 
being sent off to wait for us on the road, 
and she must give them a parting plateful 
of chopped sugarcane. Her innumerable 
discoveries among the blossom-laden trees, 
about the squirrels, and the flashing, scold- 
ing jays, and the very human antics of the 
long-tailed monkeys, and a harmless water- 
snake who had landed from a neighboring 
pond to warm himself in the spring sun- 
shine, were poured forth every few min- 
utes to her father, who reposed in my tent. 
The old man forgot his unfinished work at 
home, and the troublesome task awaiting 
him on the morrow, and listened to her 
swift succession of news from outside 
with a pleasure scarcely less childlike than 
herown. After luncheon she read him to 
sleep, and then plied her fingers silently 
over some small feminine industry, watch- 
ing his slightest movement. It was the 
broken sleep of anxious old age. If he 
started or muttered, she at once went on 
reading at the point where she had left off, 
and the uneasy dreamer, without opening 
his eyes, became calm at the sound of.her 
voice. 

When at length he awoke, her quick 
little divinations of his wants, and the way 
in which she gently but effectively. took 
charge of our comtorts, were very sweet. 
One might have supposed that she hadall 
her life been accustomed to make after- 
noon tea for two gentlemen under the 
door-flap of a tent. On our third stage of 
ten miles in the cool of the evening, she 
had become such a friend of the horses 
that she held thereins. Before the fourth 
stage was over, her little head, wearied 
out with the excitement of the long day, 
was sound asleep on her father’s shoulder. 





As we splashed through the river, beyond 
which shone the windows of the factory | 
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where we were to rest for the night, she 
opened her eyes wonderingly on the shal- 
low line of water silvered over by the 
moonlight. Then murmuring, * How beau- 
tiful,” she nestled closer to her father and 
fell over again in a moment. Presently 
the horses were straining up the high 
river-bank, and we carried her, wrapped 
up in a shawl but stilt fast asleep, amid 
the red glare of torches and the hearty 
greetings of our host, into the ancient 
factory. 


III, 
THE PARTING OF THE PEOPLE. 


THE factory was a fortified enclosure of 
the last century, perched upon the lofty 
river-bank. Massive buttresses had pro- 
tected its many-angled walls and bastions 
against the current until fifty years ago, 
when the channel writhed itself ‘across to 
the opposite side of its broad bed, leaving 
the foundations high and dry in the air. 
During the rainy season the floods still 
dashed against the outworks. But through- 
out eight months of the year, one looked 
down from the battlements on a distant 
thread of water glistening amid a wide 
expanse of sand. , 

It had been one of the East India 
Company’s earliest silk factories in Ben- 
gal, planted on the edge of a forest region, 
which yielded the delicate fabrics worn in 
the imperial seraglio. Fortified alike 
against the river and the hill-tribes, it be- 
came a safe place for merchandise and 
industry during the breaking up of the 
Mughal dynasty. Settlements of silk- 
weavers had clustered under its walls, and 
the surrounding jungle was gradually 
thrust back before an advancing semicircle 
of mulberry cultivation. When the East 
India Company retired from trade to con- 
centrate its energies on government, the 
old factory, with its adjacent lands, was 
purchased for a smali price by an Italian. 
This worthy artisan had been brought out 
to instruct the Company’s silk-workers in 
better methods of treating the cocoons, 
and after faithful service to his honorable 
masters found himself in his old age mak- 
ing a fortune for himself. His first thought 
was to obtain the companionship of a fel- 
low-countryman in his exile, and at the 
same time to render thanks to our Lady 
of Siena for his good luck. He accom- 
plished both objects by sending for his 
nephew, one of.those kindly peasants 
dipped in ink who then formed the rank 


| and file of the Italian priesthood. 


The young kinsman proved to be a man 
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with plenty of rustic shrewdness, and he 
made himself quite at home among the 
husbandmen. Indeed, those humble land- 
owners were exactly the class amid whom 
he had been born and brought up in Tus- 
cany. He won their good-will by stamping 
out a troublesome disease of the silk- 
worms, partly by improved ventilation, but 
visibly aided by the sprinkling of holy 
water in the breeding sheds, and bya 
procession through the mulberry fields, 
himself marching at the head with the 
host and a censer, lustily chanting a Latin 
psalm. The simple folk saw no harm in 
adding the pretty stucco lady, whom he 
had set up in an outhouse, to the other 
deities which they propitiated at various 
stages of the cultivation, On the death 
of his uncle the whole concern came un- 
der his pastoral sway. His people will- 
ingly paid him the little compliment of 
bringing their babies to him to be bap- 
tized, the more gladly as he tied a small 
silver coin round the neck of each infant 
Christian. He attempted no flights in 
orthodoxy, but was quietly happy to see, 
on each of the greater festivals of the 
Church, an increasing throng of devotees, 
arrayed in their holiday garments, stream- 
ing in to lay their rosemary garlands be- 
fore his tinsel shrine. 

He, in his turn, passed away ata ripe 
age, and the Calcutta firm who next 
bought the factory found to their surprise 
that they had a Christian population on 
their hands. The Scottish gentleman at 
the head of the business engaged an 
elderly disciple from the Serampur mis- 
sion to look after the villagers, and having 
thus satisfied his conscience troubled him- 
self no further in the matter. The elderly 
disciple settled down in sleek and friendly 
comfort among his isolated flock; his 
Baptist theology but little interfering with 
the careless Romanism left behind by the 
Italian priest. 

When the Company of Jesus assumed 
the active charge of the Catholic commu- 
nities in lower Bengal, they sent an agent 
to report on this lapsed settlement. 
Their missioner found the villagers in 
contented enjoyment of a union of Chris- 
tian and Hindu rites, very efficacious for 
bringing seasonable rain, for preventing 
blight among the silkworms, and for pro- 
pitiating the many local deities who con- 
cerned themselves with the mulberry 
cultivation. The chief sign of their Cath- 
olic faith was the firing of the three old 
factory cannon, named the Father, the 
Mother, and the Son, on Easter morning 
and Trinity Sunday. The acute “Jesuit 
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also thought he detected a relic of apos- 
tolic teaching in a sort of spell used over 
the sick when administering medicine, 
Patan Noshtan Keshan Shelas — appar- 
ently a diversion for pathological purposes 
of the Pater noster gui es in calis. 

By one of those seeming misapplica- 
tions of force which occur from time to 
time in the history of the Jesuit missions, 
a man of high culture was sent to revive 
the faith in the little silk-weaving settle- 
ment. After earning fame as a mathemat- 
ical professor in the seminaries of the 
order in Belgium and at Rome, Father 
Jerome had been brought out to India to 
fill a similar post in Saint Xavier’s Col- 
lege at Calcutta. Whether as a discipline 
in humility, or as a period of sequestered 
self-preparation for the great office after- 
wards laid upon him, or for what other 
reason I know not, he was suddenly de- 
puted to the petty colony of jungle Chris- 
tians on the river-bank. But if the Com- 
pany of Jesus makes a mistake, its sons 
labor to justify its action. In six years 
Father Jerome changed the whole spirit- 
ual life of that isolated community. 

He had given shelter during a famine 
to a couple of hundred orphans, baptizing 
them promptly, and feeding them, educat- 
ing them, and bringing them up to hus- 
bandry or handicrafts, with the help of the 
modest rupee a month which the govern- 
ment allowed per head for their mainte- 
nance. By the labor of their willing boy- 
ish hands he built a church. The factory 
gained a plot of arid ground on the high 
river-bank, one part of which he turned 
into a brickfield, while the other served as 
asite. The hill raja, with Hindu benev- 
olence to religious men of whatever faith, 
allowed as much timber from the forest as 
was wanted for the rafters and porch. At 
the head of his juvenile band the Jesuit 
father explored the torrezt beds and gul- 
lies, and collected a store of the nodular 
limestone which makes such capital mor- 
tar. In five years, unaided by a single 
grown-up artisan, he had erected a church 
of no mean proportions, with a virgin in 
blue and gold in the niche of the belfry, 
conspicuous for miles up and down the 
long river-reach. The brickfield had been 
turned into the priest’s tank, well stocked 
with fish, and yielding enough water to 
keep green a little graveyard. 

But with his presperity came sorrow. 
For the Scottish firm in Calcutta, scandal- 
ized at its villagers being turned again 
into Papists, sought the help of the old 
missionary of the district, and persuaded 
| him to send a more active Protestant pas- 
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tor to take charge of the strayed flock. 
“ Trafalgar” Douglas interfered unwill- 
ingly, for he privately believed that the 
change had been on the whole for good. 
But having consented, he gave his best 
man for the work—the young Brahman 
preacher whose eloquence had struck me 
at the missionary encampment in the for- 
est glade. Fora time his youthful enthu- 
siasm carried things before him, and when 
the failing health of Mr. Douglas led to 
his recall to the district headquarters, he 
left the weaving settlement on the river- 
bank divided into two religious parties. 
His successor, a native preacher of lower 
caste, quarrelled with the Jesuit priest. 
The result was a series of petty disturb- 
ances, ending in an affray on Easter morn- 
ing, when both factions asserted with clubs 
and rusty spears their claim of priority to 
fire off the three old cannon. 

On our first evening at the factory, the 
Catholic clergyman, as the only other Eu- 
ropean in the place, was duly invited to 
dinner. During our slow progress through 
the preserved salmon and tinned extrées, 
the gram-fed mutton, and the fattened 
turkey and Yorkshire ham, which the hos- 
pitable planter lavished on the long-drawn- 
out repast, Father Jerome attracted us 
equally by an extreme gentleness of man- 
ner, and by his varied and interesting talk. 
One felt in Europe again, notwithstanding 
the punkah waving overhead. He gave the 
impression of a penetrating intelligence, 
but of a diffident nature —a self-contained 
observer who had come in contact with 
many historical people, but who seemed 
stranded in middle life, a resigned and 
lonely man. 

The little girl, who now emerged from 
her evening sleep, hungry and very wide 
awake, was qtiickly won by his half-shy 
friendliness and worn, delicate face. The 
old missionary watched him with grave 
Scottish courtesy from under his sagacious 
white eyebrows, but was too tired at first 
to take part in the conversation. After 
dinner the clergymen retired with their 
cheroots to the veranda, where the child 
fell fast asleep again in her father’s arms, 
until her nurse carried her off. The 
planter, perhaps thinking that the two 
good men would learn to know each other 
more easily without the presence of third 
parties, engaged me in a game of Napo- 
leon. Somewhat to my surprise, the two 
padres were still in deep converse in the 
moonlit veranda overhanging the river 
when I went to bed. 

Next morning the police inspector was 
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with me at daybreak, with his official en- 
tries of what had been going on in the 
village during the past months. They 
showed that things were worse than I had 
supposed, and that the religious affray was 
the outcome of deeper causes of disturb- 
ance. The truth is that the people had 
outgrown the villagelands. As long as the 
silk factory prospered, the high profits of 
the mulberry cultivation kept them in tol- 
erable comfort. But the keener competi- 
tion of Italy and France was beginning to 
tell on the silk-production of Bengal, and 
many of the mulberry fields had been 
ploughed up for the less lucrative rice-crop. 
The old families of the hamlet, who still 
clung to their mulberry cultivation, were 
for the most part Roman Catholics — the 
descendants of the original weaving set- 
tlement in the days of the East India 
Company. The poorer rice-growers were 
generally Protestants, and they bitterly 
complained that the mulberry enclosures, 
on the plea of the former village custom, 
monopolized the water-supply of the ham- 
let. Before the Easter riot over the three 
old guns, there had been a dozen fights 
about cutting the irrigation channels. The 
planter, a keen sportsman and a capital 
fellow, but withal a cautious Edinburgh 
man, who represented the Calcutta firm, 
had done his best to keep things quiet. 
He prudently stood aloof, however, as soon 
as the quarrel took a religious turn. 

I was sitting in a puzzled mood, with 
the police day-book and village map before 
me, when the old missionary tapped on 
the open door and asked if I could spare a 
few minutes. I gladly begged him to 
come in, as a man in perplexity welcomes 
any diversion which postpones the proc- 
ess of making up his mind. But instead 
of accepting the proffered chair my old 
friend stood erect on the other side of 
the writing-table, and, without preface, 
said : — 

“ Mr. Ormiston, I am come to make a 
request. I communed long with Mr. 
Jerome last night, and I found him a right- 
eous man. And this morning in my 
prayers the words were borne upon me: 
‘Let there be no strife, I pray thee, be- 
tween me and thee, and between my herd- 
men and thy herdmen ; for we be brethren. 
Is not the whole land before thee? Sepa- 
rate thyself, I pray thee, from me. If thou 
wilt take the left hand, then I will go to 
the right; or if thou depart to the right 
hand, then I will go to the left.’ I ask 
you, Mr. Ormiston, not to deal with this 
matter, but to leave it to him and me.” 
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I felt rather sceptical about settling a 
case, clearly provided for by the Code of 
Criminal Procedure, on the basis of texts 
out of Genesis; so I replied: — 

“But, Mr. Douglas, what if he de- 
clines?” 

“ Then, sir, God’s will be done. But I 
ask you to remember that for forty years 
my peopie have never been seen in the 
police courts, and I trust, with God’s help, 
that they will not be seen there in my old 
age.” 

I reflected for a minute, with a growing 
sense of unlikelihood of his success, but 
also with a growing respect and pity for 
the brave old man, before answering : — 

“Very well, Mr. Douglas. I can take 
no cognizance of your private arrange- 
ments with Father Jerome. But I have 
some business in the hill-country, and I 
shall go away for three days. When I 
come back, if everything is settled, well 
and good. If not, I must do what seems 
needful.” 

The old missionary bowed in silence, 
although his lips moved. I only realized 
by the trembling of his thin, long fingers, 
which had unconsciously clasped the edge 
of the table, that an interview which had 
been to me merely an ordinary matter of 
business, had been to him a great strain 
and a great relief. 

I went out at once into the compound 
of the factory, where the villagers were 
sitting under trees, waiting to pay their 
respects to the newly arrived magistrate. 
After the customary civilities, I told them 
that I had heard of their misdeeds, and 
called on each faction to point out five 
ringleaders on the other side. When the 
ten stood before me, and I learned from 
the police inspector that they were the 
principal disturbers, I briefly told them 
that I was going for three days into the 
hill-country, and on my return would listen 
to their complaints on the spot; but that 
meanwhile, if any affray took place, the 
police would march those ten men, with 
any others engaged, across the district to 
be tried at my headquarters court. Need- 
less to say, they assured me that nothing 
would happen to bring such shame to the 
village. So with a doubtful mind, yet not 
without a half-hope that I had done a fair 
morning’s work, I came in out of the sun 
for a hasty bath before breakfast at eleven 
o’clock. 

During that ample meal, which the Ben- 
gal planter knows how to augment into a 
high function of his hospitable day, my 
host offered to ride an afternoon’s march 
with me into the forest. Within an hour 
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his trackers had gone off to see if they 
could get news of game, and a joyful Josse 
comitatus of all the low castes in the vil- 
lage was assembling on the chance of 
sport a score of miles off next morning. 
I sent on a mounted orderly to the hill 
raja to say I would reach his fort the 
following evening. We rode five-and- 
twenty miles in the cool of the day, slept 
a few hours under a tree, and were lucky 
enough to cut off a tiger in a gully on his 
way back from his drink before sunrise to 
his higher retreats. Then we drew the 
jungle, and the beaters returned home re- 
joicing in four deer, a leopardess, and a 
motley bag of small game. The planter 
galloped back to the factory in time for 
his midday breakfast, and 1 went on with 
some of my people to the raja’s fort. 

The business there easily arranged it- 
self. The planter, finding the silk factory 
growing less profitable, had invented a 
trade in sdl-wood sleepers, which he 
floated down the river to the railway dur- 
ing the rains. The dispute between the 
raja and his fief-holders, although compli- 
cated by encounters between their men 
and mutual reprisals in forest-burning, 
was really a question of the fair division 
among them of the new and unforeseen 
value of their woods. As the tract lay on 
the non-regulation frontier of the district, 
and the disputants were a simple hill-peo- 
ple, they had a long day’s inconsequential 
wrangle, and, when well tired out, harmo- 
niously accepted my award. Their return 
to friendship was celebrated by a big shoot 
in the jungle, with much pomp of elephants 
in tinsel trappings and albino-like horses 
with pink tails, but too noisy for serious 
sport. On the evening of the third day I 
returned to the factory. 

** Glad to see you back,” said the planter, 
as I dismounted. “ But you have missed 
a curious sight. Since you left they have 
been holding a sort of General Assembly 
of the Kirk, with the villagers swarming 
about in their best clothes, like the coun- 
try ministers and elders on the Edinburgh 
Mound in the fourth week of May. The 
upshot of it all was that either the Protes- 
tants or the Catholics must hive off; but 
which were to go? The Catholics had 
their mulberry gardens and their new 
church; the Protestants their rice-fields 
and most of the village cattle. Father 
Jerome came out strong. He got his peo- 
ple into the church and kept them there 
till he worked them up to the pitch of buy- 
ing out the others. The fat grain-merchant 
brought a bag of rupees, the mulberry- 
growers dug up their hordes of coin, and 
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the women threw their ornaments in a 
heap before the altar. I had noidea there 
was such a weight of bangles in the vil- 
lage. Then they held a council of five, 
the padres sitting with them, and valued 
the rice-growers’ holdings. They were at 
it pretty well for two days and two nights, 
and this morning everything was settled, 
and the sealed bags of silver are locked up 
for safe keeping in my treasury.” 

“ How did Mr. Douglas manage to get 
the Protestants to agree to move?” 

“That old man is marvellous! Jerome’s 
word was law with his own people. But 
Douglas is almost a stranger here, and 
when the Protestant rice-growers saw their 
way to a good bargain they stood out for 
higher terms. The women, too, raised a 
lamentation at quitting their old homes, 
where they have not had one full meal a 
day during the last three years. Yester- 
day everything seemed hopeless. But I 
never saw a man like Mr. Douglas for 
quietly putting down his will. He seemed 
to speak with an authority they dared not 
resist. I myself, when passing the open 
door of their conventicle, felt half afraid 
of the gaunt old prophet, with his deter- 
mined face, and white hair, and lean, out- 
stretched arm, as he stood haranguing 
them.” 

“ Still, they were within their rights.” 

“That may be. All that I know is, that 
by yesterday afternoon he had won the 
best of the Protestants to his views. 
They gradually showed the rest what fools 
they would be to lose what is really a very 
good chance for them. To the jungle 
herdsmen with cattle but no holdings, and 
to the landless laborers, Mr. Douglas 
promised a sum to each family, enough to 
set up ahutand buya plough. I hope the 
poor old gentleman can afford it, for he 
seems to have no ready cash, and has 
given me a power to sell out his govern- 
ment paper in Calcutta. In the end the 
malcontents had to give in — their breath 
fairly squeezed out of them between the 
sensible people who were satisfied with a 
fair offer, and the herdsmen and landless 
families who saw their chance of bettering 
themselves in life.” 

“But where are they to get the land? 
It needs a long purse to break up old for- 
est. 

“ That’s true, and if they had to take in 
the jungle on this side of the river, they 
would make a poor thing of it. But we 


have three villages on the other bank, 
within the old factory grant, which were 
* demolished by wild elephants fifty years 
ago. 





The elephants have disappeared off | 
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the face of the earth since the road was 
made through the hill-country. But as 
long as the mulberries and silkworms paid 
well, it was not worth our while to resettle 
those out-lying villages. When the people 
ploughed down the pasture on this side 
of the river for rice, they began to use 
the other bank for grazing their buffaloes. 
We have taken care, however, to prevent 
any rights growing up, so that the land is 
still waiting for settlement. A half of it 
is enough for them at present, and of 
course the factory gives the seed for the 
first year, and the land during the next 
two years free of rent.” 

*“ And how about the dispute and the 
three cannon?” 

**Oh, that was the least part of the busi- 
ness. Luckily neither side had lodged 
a complaint, so the police need not take 
notice of a few broken heads which are 
now mended, unless they get orders to do 
so. Last night the two factions joined in 
a village feast of friendship and farewell. 
Poor Jerome, who has never had a rupee 
beyond his daily food since he came here, 
somehow produced two goats. Mr. Doug- 
las asked me fora sheep, and the row and 
tom-tomming went on to the small hours. 
This morning the headmen of both sides 
came and begged the old cannon from me. 
One they set up as a pillar on this bank; 
another they have buried in the sand half- 
way across; and the third is to be posted 
on the opposite bank at the spot where the 
new village will be built. Mr. Douglas 
and his people started half an hour ago to 
mark out the land and begin some mat 
huts, so that they can commence plough- 
ing as soon as the first rain comes.” 


By this time we had reached the veranda 
looking downontheriver. Father Jerome 
was leaning over the balustrade at the far- 
ther corner, apparently too rapt in his own 
thoughts to observe our arrival. Nearly 
half-way across, a long line of men and 
women and cattle were moving slowly 
through the heavy sand; the tall form of 
the old missionary in front, hand in hand 
with his little girlk When they came to 
the shallow channel, we saw a group run 
forward and try to raise him up, in order 
to carry him over. But he refused, and 
lifting his child in his arms, stepped into 
the stream. As he reached the middle, 
the rays of the setting sun flashed across 
the water to us, throwing a glory around 
the grand, gaunt figure erect under its 
burden. The pilgrim band slowly filed 


| through what seemed to be a river of light. 


When their feet touched the dry expanse 
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of sand on the other side, they raised the 
evening hymn to a plaintive Bengali air; 
and burst forth into the triumphant thanks- 
giving of the Old Hundredth Psalm, as 
they began to ascend the steep, distant 
bank. We silently watched the last of 
them disappear under the jungle which 
fringed its high ridge, already fading into 
the night. On turning round I saw Father 
Jerome rising from his knees at the fur- 
ther end of the veranda, His eyes were 
filled with tears, 


From The Fortnightly Review. 
RUSSIAN CHARACTERISTICS. 


PART III, 


THERE are many ingenious explanations 
of the stoical contempt of death which is 
so marked a characteristic of the vast ma- 
jority of Russians, but the most plausible 
of them all would appear to be that which 
attributes it to their fatalistic turn of mind, 
suggested as it is by careful observation, 
and confirmed by the proverbs and say- 
ings of the people. Still it cannot be gain- 
said that the galling conditions and grim 
surroundings of actual life are, and have 
been for ages, amply sufficient to account 
for even more desperate feelings than 
contempt of death ; and foreigners in Rus- 
sia often unconsciously repeat the saying 
of the Sybarite, who when he had come to 
Sparta and seen what a miserable life the 
people were forced to lead there, ceased 
to wonder at their valor, exclaiming, “I 
myself would rather rush upon a sword- 
point than lead such a wretched exist- 
ence.” A whole string of proverbs,* 
which are in every one’s mouth, go to 
show that the Russian’s desire to die is at 
least as strong as the natural instinct 
which makes us all cling to life, and yet he 
lingers listlessly on, unconsciously realiz- 
ing Ovid’s ideal of fortitude : — 
Rebus in adversis facile est contemnere vitam, 
Fortiter ille facit qui miser esse potest; 


and putting himself wholly in the hands 
of fate, in which he is as firma believer as 
Lermontoff’s Voolitch who, having proved 
his faith in predestination by pulling the 
trigger of a loaded pistol levelled at his 


* For instance: ‘* If you mourn, God will lengthen 
your life;’’ **‘To live is more terrible than to die;”’ 
** To live is to groan; by night in dreams, by day from 
suffering.’ This last saying recalls Job’s plaintive 


cry: ‘*When I say, My bed shall comfort me, my 
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head and won the wager whenit hung fire, 
was brutally murdered that same night by 
a drunken Cossack. 
It is in perfect keeping with such views 
about life that time, the stuff that life is 
made of, should be greatly undervalued ; 
and it is no exaggeration to say that it 
could not be held cheaper or be more wan- 
tonly wasted than by the Russians who talk 
and act —or rather talk and forbear to act 
—as if in their eyes a thousand years 
were as one day. The very language they 
speak bears witness to their incurable 
procrastination, making an hour signify 
the twinkling of an eye.* The ordinary 
term for holiday, which Teutonic nations 
call a “day of solemnity,” “day of holi- 
ness,” or “ God’s day,” means literally in 
Russian “a day of idleness,” ¢ while the 
word week signifies in Russian. that “ time 
when no work is done.”{ And the cus- 
toms and habits of the people are in strict 
harmony with these curious conceptions. 
No one is ever in a hurry in the land 
where festina lente is looked upon as the 
grand rule of life, even though he have 
the most potent incentives to despatch. 
A striking instance of this constitutional 
inability to increase the traditional creep- 
ing-pace with which everything moves in 
Russia, is to be found in the building of 
the church in commemoration of the late 
emperor on the spot where he was foully 
murdered. It was commenced in 1881 in 
what seemed hot haste at the time. Eight 
years have dragged their slow length along 
since then, and yet, at the beginning of 
the present year, the temple in so far re- 
sembled that of Jerusalem, that there was 
not one stone visibly standing upon an- 
other ; at which state of things the present 
emperor was so indignant, that he had 
some broad hints @ Za Dr. Francia, con- 
veyed to certain of the parties responsible, 
who are now evincing a disposition to be- 
stir themselves. Every business in life 
is conducted on the same principle set 
forth in the proverb, “ The slower you 
drive the further you'll go.” I have 
known foreign merchants to arrive in 
Russia on a Saturday evening too late to 
transact the very urgent business for which 
they had come, and having waited fever- 
ishly till Monday, discovered that it was a 
Church holiday on which no man can work, 
no firm do business; and having made 
praiseworthy efforts to control their feel- 
* Say tschass, lit. = “this hour,” which is often 
made to stretch over vast periods of time, is the com- 
oon Russian word for “in a moment,” ‘immedi- 
ately. 





couch shall ease my complaint; then thou scarest me 
with dreams and terrifiest me through visions.” (Job 
Vil. 13, 14.) " 





t Prazdnik. 
+ Niedielya. 
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ings and possess their souls in patience 
till Tuesday, found that it was the em- 
peror’s birthday or name’s-day, and equally 
sacred to indolence. In a provincial city 
it is enough for an average funeral proces- 
sion to pass along the streets for cars and 
cabs to pull up, tram-cars to come to a 
standstill, the passengers to get out and 
gape, and traffic generally to be tempora- 
rily suspended. In all other departments 
of public or private activity it is the 
same. Judicial procedure is proverbially 
slow in most countries; and it would be 
no easy matter to beat the records of the 
English Court of Chancery in that respect, 
with its lawsuits like that of Jarndyce v. 
Jarndyce continuing from generation to 
generation. But even here Russia bears 
off the palm. The district court of Kher- 
son (near Odessa), for instance, has a case 
still before it which is older than the nine- 
teenth century. The object of the litiga- 
tion is the right of inheritance to the 
property of the Shidansky family, the pro- 
prietors of the great salt-works. The suit 
was begun towards the end of the eigh- 
teenth century, and the first judgment 
upon its merits was delivered in 1802, 
Since then it has been three several times 
before the Governing Senate—the su- 
preme court of appeal in Russia. It is 
now being carried on by the grandchildren 
of the first plaintiffs, and lately came be- 
fore the district court of Kherson, which 
has again adjourned it.* 

The post and the telegraph exist in 
Russia as in England or Germany, but 
their real significance has not yet been 
fully grasped by the people, who see no 
cause for complaint in the circumstance 
that a telegram reaches its destination no 
quicker than a letter should, and a letter 
frequently never reaches it at all. A 
friend of mine fell ill some months ago, 
and sent a telegram to his wife, who was 
living with their children in the country 
ten miles from town. Although her coun- 
try-house was only ten minutes’ walk from 
the railway station, that telegram took eigh- 
teen hours and a half to reach her, during 
which time her husband lay dangerously 
illin his town-house, without attendants. 
And this is by no means an extreme or 
rare case. Ifyou enter the chief telegraph 
office of the most business-like city in 
Russia — Odessa — with a despatch, on 
the speedy transmission of which thou- 
sands of pounds, or interests still more 
weighty, depend, you may find the room 
full of people, especially if it is near two 


* Cf. Novoye Vremya, 7th August, 1889. 
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o'clock P.M., and you take your stand be- 
hind the last. Suddenly the clerk who 
receives the telegrams stands up, surveys 
the public with a quiet smile, and leisurely 
saunters out. You wait impatiently ten 
or fifteen minutes, and then offer your 
telegram to his colleague, who is sitting at 
his desk, but he snappishly informs you 
that he cannot receive it. Where, you 
ask, is the man who can take it? He is 
gone to dinner, he tells you, and you must 
wait till he comes back. ‘“ There is plenty 
of time,” he adds, with the air of a man 
who could say, if he would: “ Sun, stand 
thou still upon Gibeon, and thou, moon, 
in the valley of Ajalon.” “And the public 
does wait,” concludes the journal from 
which this scene is taken, “and waits 
half an hour, an hour, in a word, until that 
clerk returns to his desk.” * 

On the Volga, during the fair of Nischny 
Novgorod, thousands of passengers are 
conveyed to and from the fair, whose time 
must be then, if ever, extremely precious, 
as the loss of a single hour may, and fre- 
quently does, entail the loss of large 
sums of money. And yet the steam nav- 
igation companies are as wasteful of time, 
even then, as if, like the inhabitants of 
Luggn2gg, it was the doubtful privilege of 
their passengers to live forever. The fol- 
lowing scene, which took place in the office 
of the best of these companies, was de- 
scribed in a semi-official organ by an eye- 
witness ; “ * Will the boat soon be here?’ 
asks one of the intending passengers. 
‘In due time,’ calmly answers the clerk, 
who continues to sell tickets. The ‘due 
time’ arrives, but not the steamer. ‘ Will 
it soon be here?’ ask voices on all sides. 
‘This minute ; take my word for it.’ But 
‘this minute’ seems endless. An hour 
passes. Again questions are asked, ‘ Will 
it soon be in?’ ‘Immediately,’ is the 
reply, but even this ‘immediately’ is fol- 
lowed by no satisfactory results. Two, 
three, four hours pass, but the steamboat 
is not yet come, and still the agent repeats 
the magic word ‘immediately.’ Mean- 
while the steamer of another company 
comes in, and the passengers, weary of 
waiting, want their money back in order 
to go by the newly arrived boat. ‘ That 
is impossible,’ remarks the agent, ‘ but 
don’t be uneasy ; our steamer will be here 
immediately.’ And the money is not re- 
turned. Thus, will they, nill they, they 
are forced to wait twelve hours before the 
steamboat of the Mercury Navigation 
Company makes its appearance; from 


* Odessa News, 4th September, 1888, 
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five o'clock A.M., till evening, amid highly 
disagreeable surroundings on the river- 
bank, exposed to the fierce heat of the 
sun, as the small, rickety office could not 
accommodate all who were waiting for the 
boat!” * A short telegram might have 
saved the passengers this ruinous loss of 
time, but neither the captain of the vessel 
nor the company’s agents, who knew that 
the boat would be late, thought of send- 
ing it. 

In this country, where punctuality and 
thrift of time have become second nature, 
such things would not be tolerated a day. 
In Russia they excite neither wonder nor 
indignation, except among foreign resi- 
dents, who must suffer in silence. No 
matter how serious or urgent his business, 
a Russian has always the leisure to turn 
aside from the straight road and “tread 
the primrose path of dalliance,” as heed- 
less of the flight of time as if his life 
consisted of Plato’s years, each equal to 
twenty-five thousand ordinary ones. Yet 
he does this in such a simple, natural, 
Undine-like way that one has not the heart 
to rebuke him. 


On the 25th July last, the busiest time on the 
Volga, the captain of the steamer Samolet was 
walking on deck when his cap was blown off. 
He ran after it as quickly as he could, but it 
was blown into the water. Without a shade 
of hesitation he gave the command to stop the 
engines. As they could not be stopped in- 
stantaneously, when the order was executed 
the cap was far away. A second order was 
given, the steamer turned, and steered straight 
for the captain’s head-gear, but before the en- 
gines could be stopped it was outstripped and 
left behind. Other commands were issued, 
the direction changed and the chase recom- 
menced, but in spite of the rapidity of the 
vessel’s movements and the dexterity of the 
crew, the cap was not fished up. Whenever 
the vessel drew near the floating headdress 
and it seemed that in another moment it would 
be caught up by the boat-hook and restored 
to its owner, suddenly, as if driven of set pur- 
pose by a wilful wind it swept on further and 
further away. The steamer would then dash 
wildly after it, but the cap would again escape, 
to the bitter disappointment of its owner. 
The passengers were at first amused at the 
spectacle of a steamer chasing a cap, but 
when thirty minutes had been spent to no 
purpose, they requested that the vessel] should 
resume her trip. But while the captain was 
standing irresolute what to do, Lebedeff, a 
seaman, jumped in with his clothes on and 
swam in the direction of the cap. He soon 
came up with it, caught it between his teeth 
and began to return to the vessel. 
swim against the current, however, and it 


* Graschdanin, 9th September, 1889. ; 
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soon became evident that he had not strength 
enough to reach the vessel. He began to lose 
ground visibly and was being carried by the 
current away from the boat, when the captain 
threw out a life buoy which he failed to catch 
hold of. On this he shouted for help at the 
top of his voice, and a boat was lowered. 
After some trouble he was rescued and brought 
back to the steamer, but the captain’s cap 
was never recovered.* 


That business men in Russia, especially 
foreign residents, require an unusual stock 
of patience to bear up under the occasional 
disastrous results of this criminal waste 
of time, needs no pointing out here. Fancy 
a London city man compelled to fulfil to 
the letter the following formality before 
he could legally receive a paltry consign- 
ment of one hundredweight of dry Swedish 
bread, these formalities not containing any- 
thing exceptional for his particular case, 
but constituting the normal rule for all. 


1. Iie must present the bill of lading in the 
customs’ storehouse. 2. He must deliver it 
to an interpreter. 3. He must obtain a copy 
of the declaration. 4. He must purchase and 
affix a revenue stamp of the value of 80 co- 
pecks. 5. He must obtain the authorization 
of the director to have his merchandise ex- 
amined (the examination taking place but 
twice daily, at 10 A.M., and at I P.M.), where- 
by he must wait till the director arrives. 6. 
When the authorization has been received, he 
must get it entered in the books of the store- 
house. 7. He must present the authoriza- 
tion to the storehouse board and await the 
arrival of the examiners. 8. He goes along 
with the examiners to the storehouse. 9. He 
has the goods examined. 10. He signs a 
declaration that he is satisfied with the exam- 
ination. 11. The examiners signit. 12. All 
return to the storehouse office. 13. The duty 
on the merchandise is calculated. 14. All 
documents relating to the matter are presented 
to the controller. 15. The duty is paid.t 
16. A receipt is written out. 17. The receipt 
has to be presented to the head book-keeper. 
18. A revenue stamp of 80 copecks has to be 
purchased and affixed. 19. A ‘‘talon’’ has 
to be obtained. 20. It must be handed to the 
customs’ guard. 21. The bill of expenses of 
the Customs’ Working-men’s Association is ’ 
made out and handed tothe consignee. 22. 
He receives a customs’ ticket authorizing him 
to leave the Custom House precincts. 23. 
He must see that his cases are properly re- 
packed; and 24. He has to hand in his ticket 
to the guard. f 





He had to | 


| money. 


* Graschdanin, 6th September, 1889. 

+ This is no mere formality of the cztius dicto kind: 
one has often to wait twenty minutes or half an hour 
before the cashier finds it convenient to accept one’s 


+ Novoye Vremya, 24th August, 1888. This jour- 
nal has made one important omission in drawing up its 
| list. One must set out by obtaining from the police a 
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The Movoye Vremya, from which I have 
translated this list of formalities without 
changing a word, tells us that one gentle- 
man accomplished all this in four hours — 
a comparatively short time —for formal- 
ities that some people spend three days in 
wading through. 

It would be difficult to conceive of any- 
thing so truly characteristic of Russian 
notions of the value of time as the keen 
competition that goes on in many parts of 
the empire between peasant carriers with 
their oxen or horses, and railway compa- 
nies with their steam engines. Some time 
ago one company formally besought the 
government to protect their threatened in- 
terests by forbidding private enterprise to 
compete, as otherwise “they would lose 
the goods traffic” and become bankrupts.* 
A few weeks since a firm of printers of 
the city of Yekaterinoslav ordered a large 
quantity of paper of the value of seventeen 
hundred roubles, which they had pur- 
chased in Kharkoff, to be conveyed to 
them in Yekaterinoslav (two hundred and 
eighty Russian versts) on floats drawn by 
horses, this being a much less expensive 
and generally more satisfactory way than 
getting it sent by rail.t In the Baltic 
provinces the same phenomenon is fre- 
quent, and it is said to be yearly growing 
more so.t Between Riga and Valk, for 
instance, which are joined by rail, much 
of the carrying trade is done by private 
individuals, who convey the merchandise 
on floats and drays drawn by horses.§ 
And so lively has this competition become 
in the south of Russia that some railway 
companies are, if we can believe the local 
press, actually being worsted in the strug- 
gle.| 

And the weightiest interests, the most 
sacred considerations, go for nothing in 
comparison with the inherent right of the 
Russian to indulge in this demoralizing 
sloth, As soon would the inexorable 
order of Carthusian monks give a morsel 
of meat to its most valuable member — 
though the effect were to restore his ebb- 
ing life —as a Russian department would 
hasten by a single day the delivery of a 
document to hinder the ruin or death of 
scores of human beings. About two years 
ago I read a most harrowing account in 
the Russian papers of the fate of a family 
bitten by a mad wolf. M. Pasteur, on be- 


certificate that he who presents himself is really the 
person he claims to be. 
* The Basuntchak Railway. 
+t Novoye Vremya, September 13th, 1889. 
+ Ibid. 
§ Ibid 
Odessa Messenger, December 1, 1888. 
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ing informed of it, asked that they be sent 
to Paris at once, and on learning that they 
were poverty-stricken peasants, he gen- 
erously undertook to pay their expenses 
himself. The offer was thankfully ac- 
cepted, and he was informed that as soon 
as they received their passports they 
would start. In ten days or a fortnight 
afterwards he was told that they had been 
seized with the usual paroxysms and died. 
The authorities, it should be stated, did 
not refuse to deliver passports to these 
unfortunate sufferers, nor purposely throw 
difficulties in their way, they only objected 
to draw them up with extra despatch, and 
forego any of the usual formalities. Ullti- 
mately, indeed, they forwarded passports 
for them all, but it was, I believe, some 
days after their funeral.* And thus day 
after day, year after year, the same fatal 
lesson of waste of time and neglect of op- 
portunity is inculcated upon the people, 
whose life might appropriately be summed 
up in their own proverbial phrase as “a 
sitting by the seashore waiting for the 
weather,”’ or more happily still in the 
slightly modified line of Horace, — 


Russicus expectat dum defluat amnis. 


It is curious to watch the working 
of this subtle spirit of intellectual and 
moral sluggishness upon foreigners, at 
first slow and imperceptible like the 
symptoms of physical drowsiness, and 
ever more rapid and irresistible as the 
end approaches. A foreigner in Russia 
may, if he strive stenuously, keep much 
of his moral code intact; he may make a 
stand for his religious creed, if he have 
one, but his enterprise will insensibly 
slumber, his energy evaporate, and he will 
thereafter go about his business like one 
working against time, who is in no hurry 
to be done. And with all this there is no 
disagreeable struggle, no feeling of dissat- 
isfaction, rather a sensation of pleasure. 
It is difficult, not to say impossible, to 
make it clear to those who have not lived 
long in the country in what this secret 
charm of Russian life consists, for how- 
ever prejudiced one may be against the 
government or the officials, it cannot be 
denied that some mysterious spell fasci- 
nates all foreigners who have spent some 
years in the country, causing many who 


* I ought to say that I am narrating this story with- 
out sources or notes before me. I may have made 
some erroneous statements in telling it, but if so, they 
only affect matters of detail. I know that the news- 
papers at the time stated plainly that the lives of these 
poor peasants had been uselessly sacrificed to pedantic 
fidelity to the formalities of the passport system — and 
more than this I do not wish to convey. 
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have shaken its dust off their feet, appar- 
ently for all time, to return and settle there 
for life. I have known enterprising young 
Englishmen, brisk Americans, plodding 
Germans, and mercurial Frenchmer, who 
came to Russia brimful of life and exuber- 
ant energies, resolved to do great things, 
to plough deep historical furrows each in 
his own respective field. And when afew 
years had passed away, I noticed with 
surprise what a vast change had come over 
most of them; their vivacity and buoyancy 
had gone out from them; their vast plans 
had dwindled down to the mean dimen- 
sions of journeymen’s tasks; lethargic 
torpor clouded their faculties and para- 
lyzed their will, leaving them for most 
practical purposes as soulless as the mon- 
ster created by Frankenstein. 

Pity, and not blame or contempt, is the 
feeling evoked by a knowledge of the true 
causes of that helpless shiftlessness, bor- 
dering on hebetude, which so terribly 
handicaps Russians in their competition 
with foreigners ; for they are scarcely more 
responsible for their helplessness than is 
a butterfly for the color of its wings. 
Well-bred boys and girls in this country 
and the United States are expected to do 
for themselves most of the things which in 
Russia the government alone is qualified 
to perform for men and women. Indeed, 


the government may be truly described as 
the one efficient cause of everything done 
or omitted, the people playing the vé/e of 


Malebranche’s “cccasional causes,” and 


remaining quite passive. Thus, to begin 
at the beginning, parents are not allowed 
to exercise their judgment or discharge 
their duty in the matter of their children’s 
education. If, for example, they desire to 
give them a classical education, it is not 
enough that they have the, means to pay 
for it, that their children possess the fac- 
ulties to assimilate it, and that the schools 
have numerous vacancies. Besides all 
this, a petition must be drawn up contain- 
ing a concise but complete biography of 
the parents, children, every member of 
the family, and every other person living 
with the family.* Moreover, the father 
must state whether he himself has enjoyed 
the liberal education which he craves for 
his son; and if not, there is an end of the 
matter.t Lastly, he must set forth in de- 
tail his profession, his yearly income, the 
number of rooms in his flat, the number of 
servants he keeps, and the profession for 


* Cf. Circular of the Curator of the Odessa Uni- 
versity, explaining the Ministerial Circular of the 3oth 
ae No. 9255- 

t Ibid. 
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which he destines his son.* Unless the 
father is a man of means of the upper 
class of society, and of education, his 
children are deemed unworthy of being 
initiated into the mysteries of Greek and 
Latin, the study of which is looked upon 
as a sort of educational sacrament. But 
even if the ambitious father satisfies the 
governmental demands under all of these 
heads, he has still no better guarantee of 
success than before. Four hundred par- 
ents were in that condition a few weeks 
ago; their children were officially recog- 
nized as qualified, they were examined and 
passed successfully, and were then told 
that they could not be received, and they 
must now dispense with intermediate edu- 
cation, as this year at least no other estab- 
lishments can receive them.f 

The difficulties in the way of choosing 
a profession for one’s son are equaliy nu- 
merous and to the full as serious; for 
admission to the technical schools and to 
the universities is now become as difficult 
for a Russian without influential friends 
as admission to Mecca for an unregenerate 
Christian. The circumstance that the 
parents are forbidden to give their chil 
dren the religious education which they 
hold to be the best seems almost reason- 
able and proper when viewed in the light 
of so many other galling and fatuous re- 
strictions which hamper one to the bitter 
end. If you are an historian, the law 
directs your attention to various periods 
of history which you are invited to pass 
over in silence, to others which you must 
touch upon with painful circumspection, 
plentifully diluting the results of your 
studies with loyal fiction when setting 
them before the public even in one of 
those Cyclopean volumes which seem 
written for men with the lives of the pa- 
triarchs before them. I have the authority 
of the late censor-general, Privy Councillor 
Grigorieff, for asserting that it is forbid- 
den to publish in the newspapers or in 
popular books a list of Russian emperors, 
with the years of their reign, from Peter 
the Great to Alexander II., because some 
of them having reigned a very short time 
the natural inference would be that they 
were the victims of violence.{ 


* Cf. Circular of the Curator of the Odessa Uni- 
versity, explaining the Ministerial Circular of the 30th 
June, 1887, No. 9255. 

t Novoye Vremya, 30th August, 1889, 

¢ The editors of the chief historical reviews, MM. 
Semeffsky [of the Russian Post] and Shubinsky [His- 
torical Messenger) have lately been made to feel, more 
frequently and more keenly, perhaps, than even editors 
of political journals, the heavy hand, or rather the hob- 
nailed boot, of a paternal government. Itis afar more 
heroic work to edit even an historical review in Russia 
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If a playwright, you have equal, perhaps 
greater, difficulties to contend with. For 
here too the police step in, placing imped- 
iments in your “ fancy’s course,” which are 
not “ motives of mere fancy,” and saying, 
“ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no fur- 
ther.” Last season, for the first time in 
history, a special permission was accorded 
to a playwright, M. Kryloff, to have a 
drama represented in which the regent 
Sophia* plays a part, the unvarying rule 
being that no member of the reigning 
house, however long ago he or she may 
have been consigned to oblivion, can be 
introduced into a dramatic piece in Rus- 
sia. Every play, tragedy, comedy, or 
farce, must be carefully read in manuscript 
by special censors, who, if they have 
nothing to object to themselves, pass it 
on to whatever other departments seem 
directly interested —- as the ecclesiastical, 
for example —and even these repeated 
authorizations by no means guarantee that 
it will ultimately reach the stage. Last 
season a play that had passed unscathed 
through all these prolonged ordeals, and 
was at last represented —the emperor 
being present on the first night — was 
ordered to be withdrawn the next day and 
never to be given again.t 

A genuine poet’s career is in truth a 
dim and perilous way, leading at times to 


disgrace, imprisonment, Siberia, as Pusch- 
kin,t Lermontoff,§ Shevtschenko, | and 


others discovered to their cost; and the 
patriotic writers who have poured out the 
vials of their wrath on the unappreciative 
generation that made Burns an exciseman 
would have been astounded to learn un- 


than foreigners imagine. Most Englishmen with a 
normal allowance of sensibility and amour propre, 
and no more than average endurance, physical and 
moral, would cheerfully take to breaking stones by the 
roadside or to earning their bread as dockyard labor- 
ers, rather than edit a Russian journal or review— 
even historical—for long. Some of the most erudite 
and conscientious historians of modern Russia have 
been wantonly insulted to their faces by foolish offi- 
cials, and vilified in terms of abuse which it would be 
impossible, even in this outspoken age of realism, to 
drag from the ** decent obscurity of a foreign tongue.”’ 

* Sophia was the sister of Peter the Great, and re- 
gent during his minority. In 1689 he deprived her of 
all share in the government, and imprisoned her in a 
monastery, where she soon died. 

+ It was an opera called the ‘* Merchant Kalaschni- 
koff,’”’ the music being by Rubinstein. 

t The government “resolved to banish Puschkin to 
the Solovki Isles on the White Sea, and his friend 
Karamzin had extreme difficulty to get him banished 
to less distant or less bleak regions. He was at one 
time banished to Bessarabia, Odessa, Yekaterinoslav, 
Pskoff. 

§ Cf. Polevoi, Hist. of Russian Literature, 604, 
where the most important part of Lermontoff’s life is 
represented by numerous full stops —the Censure not 
allowing anything more explicit. 

| Cf. Sketches of the History of the Literature of 
Ukraine, Petroff, 1884 (in Russian) pp. 279-368. 
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der what unfavorable conditions Russian 
poetry has to thrive and flourish. A poet 
who is arrested for a few perfectly harmless 
lines, packed off to the borders of Asiatic 
Russia, condemned to serve there ten years 
as acommon soldier,* strictly forbidden to 
write a line of poetry, and reduced to com- 
posing stray verses, which, with the fear 
of the knout before his eyes, he furtively 
writes in a little copy-book that he always 
carries in his boot-leg for fear of detec- 
tion ¢ —such a man might well be looked 
at and pointed out, like Dante,as a man 
who had been down ¢here, had he not such 
a formidable number of colleagues. And 
what could indicate more clearly, more 
terribly, the depth to which the iron had 
entered into his soul than the fact that 
when this gifted and kindly bard heard 
the sentence pronounced he humbly de- 
clared himself worthy of that punishment, 
and paid a tribute to the even-handed 
Justice of the czar? £ 

A literary man’s life in Russia is often 
incomparably worse than was that of an 
English bookseller’s hack in the days of 
Samuel Johnson. Like Noah’s contem- 
poraries overtaken by the deluge, he has 
to contend against the waters of tribula- 
tion from above and below; he must steer 
between the Scylla of poverty and the 
Charybdis of imprisonment and persecu- 
tion, and it is no easy matter to keep clear 
of the one without falling into the other. 
The fate and physiognomy of everything 
he writes is absolutely dependent upon 
men who are no better fitted to sit in judg- 
ment upon works of literature and art than 
is aman born blind to lecture upon per- 
spective. The humiliations, the disap- 
pointments,§ the loss of enterprise and 
health, the long mental agony that have to 
be endured before a few genuine poems 
or a volume of honest critical or historical 
essays can be set before the public, com- 
pel us to look upon such books with ven- 
eration and 

Ca’ them lives o’ men. 


The history of Russian literature is a 
martyrology. 

But it is not necessary to be a literary 
man, a poet or an historian, to come in 
unpleasant contact with the watchful med- 


* Cf. Sketches of the History of the Literature of 
Ukraine, Petroff, 1884 (in Russian, p. 324). 

t Ibid., Ly * 

~ Ibid., 

§ Take this. a a sample: “ The difficulties (connected 
with the Censure) which M. Matchtet had to surmount 
in printing his tale (The Prodigal Son) which compelled 
him to recast the larger half of the first part, are in- 
tensified now that he is about to print the second half.’’ 





(Odessa News, July 29, 1887.) 
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dling authorities who insist on supplying |a reply,* after which you again relapse 


ou with cut-and-dried thoughts, control- 
ing your words, and regulating your ac- 
tions from the cradle to the grave. Not 
only can you not change your Church to 
suit your altered religious belief, but you 
are actually compelled, whether you area 
Dissenter or an atheist at heart, to confess 
your sins and receive the sacrament once 
a year, and to have the fact registered on 
the books of the Church.* If you prefer 
philanthropy to theology and wish to found 
a school, endow an orphanage, erect a 
widow’s asylum, or present a library to 
the public, you must first ask the permis- 
sion of the government, which is often re- 
fused and never obtained until you have 
surmounted as many obstacles as the 
baron of Triermain in seeking for Gyneth, 
and the springs of action are sometimes 
dried up before you are in sight of the 
goal. If you retire to the obscurity of 
private life with the hope of indulging in 
the pleasures of reading, the government 
is waiting for you there, and will not allow 
you to peruse a single printed line in Rus- 
sian or in a foreign tongue until some offi- 
cial, probably infinitely inferior to yourself 
in education, judgment, and morality, has 
decided whether it is fit and proper that 
you should read it.¢ If you are tempted 
to pass your leisure hours in teaching 


poor children to read and write, who would 
otherwise never have learned, you have 
broken a law which is no dead letter, and 


are liable to be punished severely. If you 
invite some friends to your house to spend 
a few hours every week in reading and 
discussing literary works — if you formed 
a Russian Browning Society, for instance 
— you have broken the law and are liable 
to prosecution and punishment; nay, if 
you carry out the command of the founder 
of Christianity and call together your own 
servants to read to them the Gospel, you 
will be treated as a malefactor or a felon.t 
If you wish to visit the theatre and see 
one of the best plays of the season, you 
cannot dispense with the services of an 
intermediary ; you must first sit down and 
indite a petition to the Theatre Board, 
setting forth your desire, stating the day 
ou would like to go, the seat you would 
ike to engage, and enclosing a stamp for 


* Russ. Crim. Code, § 208. 

t Cf. Censure Laws, §$ 187, 182, and passim. 

¢ Even university professors, like the late O. Miller, 
have been forbidden to read privately in their houses 
with their students, no matter how harmless or praise- 
worthy the object in view might be. For the crime of 
reading the Gospel to their servants, Colonel Paschkoff 
and Count Korff are exiled, just as if they had offended 
like Prince Krapotkin or Stepniak. 





into your normal state of expectancy, 
You may in time receive a reply briefly 
informing -you that there are no places 
vacant, and leaving you to find, when it is 
too late, that there are many; or you may 
not be vouchsafed any answer whatever 
unti] you personally apply for one. When 
you do get inside the theatre, if it is in 
the provinces, the authorities, who are un- 
ceasing in their solicitude for you and 
yours, lay down rules for your conduct 
which any one but a Russian would resent 
as insulting. In Pereyasslav, on the Ist 
August last, a play was given by the Lit- 
tle Russian Dramatic Company, of which 
M. Sokoloff is the director. The theatre 
bills printed and published on this occa- 
sion contain the following paternal admo- 
nition: “In virtue of articles 152 and 153 
the district police superintendent requests 
the public not to be noisy ; torefrain from 
talking in a loud tone of voice, and not to 
interrupt or hinder the conclusion of the 
piece. Disputes, wrangling, and free 
fights should be avoided.”t You some- 
times cannot obtain even medicine for your 
children without petitioning the govern- 
ment, and even then your request may be 
coldly refused. I know a gentleman who 
even exerted himself for weeks to obtain 
permission to order some bottles of Bro- 
mure de Potassium de Henri Mure, a 
medicine strongly recommended to his 
child by one of the first physicians of 
Paris —and alltonopurpose. If it would 
have saved the child’s life she would have 
had to die or else leave the country, and 
this not because the medicine is alleged 
to be hurtful or even useless, but because 
the Medical Council think it superfluous. 
You cannot enter or leave a city or town 
in the empire without reporting yourself 
to the police like a ticket-of-leave man ;{ 
you are forbidden to extend the hospital- 
ity of your roof to your friend or neighbor 
for asingle night without first informing 
the police of your intentions and sending 
them your guest’s passport ; § whether rou 
are a Russian or a foreigner you can no 
more spend a night in an hotel or change 
your lodgings even for twenty-four hours 
without communicating with the police 
and sending them your passport, than you 
can bespeak rooms in the Winter Palace.|| 

* It should be stated that all theatres are not pro- 
vided with this bureau, and tickets can be had in the 
others in the same way as in France or England. 

t Graschdanin, 2nd September, 1889. 

+ Cf., for instance, Art. 61 of the Penal Code for 
Magistrates. 

§ Ibid., Art. 59. Cf. also Penal Code, § 958. 


i) Ibid., Art. 59. The on!y exception in practice is 
in favor of houses of ill-fame. 
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Nay, whether you are a Russian subject 
or a foreigner you cannot possibly subsist 
a week without a passport, which is such 
an essential part of your being that Rus- 
sian lawyers have not inappropriately de- 
fined a man as an animal composed of 
three parts —a body, a soul, and a pass- 
port. This passport you must have re- 
newed once a year, unless you are a noble 
or an honorary citizen, and the process is 
as tedious and painful as moulting is to 
birds. A voluminous correspondence, and 
a pile of documents with copies, petitions, 
and fifteen supplements, was the result of 
the attempt of a man named Dudinsky in 
the government of Smolensk, to renew 
his passport two years ago. And’yet his 
papers were in order, his conduct irre- 
proachable, and his right to have his 
passport renewed was not even called in 
question.* These obstacles and irrita- 
tions make one’s soul weary of life; and 
explain why it is that in the course of one 
year in St. Petersburg alone fourteen thou- 
sand seven hundred and ninety-nine per- 
sons were arrested and imprisoned for 
not having complied with the passport 
laws. Many of these wretched creatures 


may be now on their way to Siberia.f 
Whatever you do yourself, whatever 

others do to you, the accidents you meet 

with, and “visitations of God,” are all 


valid motives for the interference of the 
police, who take cognizance of everything, 
and direct you how to demean yourself 
under the rapidly changing conditions of 
life. They come into your home and look 
after the morality of your children, keep- 
ing a watchful eye the while on your own 
occupations and those of your friends ; 
they dog your steps in the streets, open 
your letters, cross-examine your hall porter 
who is ex officio one of the eyes of autoc- 
racy ; and their constant meddling in your 
private life is almost as maddening as the 
noise of the Chinese drums to the wretch 
condemned to die of want of sleep. Last 
year the police prefect of Petropavloffsk 
actually forbade all the inhabitants of his 
district to leave their houses after ten 
o’clock P.M., not on political grounds, real 
or alleged, but simply in the interests of 
what he considered propriety.t{ Some 
few years ago three or four young ladies 
were upset in a boat when crossing the 
Neva. The current being pretty strong 
there,§ there was some difficulty in rescu- 
* Cf. St. Petersburg Gazette, 29th August, 1887. 
t New Review, July, 1888. 


i Opposite the Gagarin Quay at the Vyborg side. 
§ The press mentioned it at the time, but I am nar- 





rating from memory. I spoke to one of the young 
ladies at the time. 
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ing them, and when they were taken out 
of the water, it took nearly ten minutes to 
row them ashore. The weather was bit- 
terly cold, and the ladies were shivering 
when they landed. Here, however, in- 
stead of being allowed to drive home as 
quickly as they could and change their 
clothes, they were compelled to walk to 
the station, where a detailed account of 
the accident (called Arotocoll) was drawn 
up and carefully read over to them, and it 
was only when they had signed this that 
they were at liberty to go. One of them 
was ill for six weeks afterwards.* 

It almost requires the credulity of an 
Orgon — rare in England —to believe 
that the law of the Russian Empire sol- 
emnly Jays down the rules of spelling to 
be followed in writing in or giving cita- 
tions from the Little Russian language, 
and very strictly enforces the decree! Yet 
it is perfectly true, though it is one of 
those truths which are stranger than fic- 
tion, as men like P. Kulisch, Professor 
Antonovitch, Krapovnitsky, the play- 
wright, and many other contemporary /2¢- 
térateurs have learned to their cost. I 
possess, however, the text of the law in 
question, the second paragraph of which 
is as follows: “ Are forbidden in the pre- 
cincts of the empire original works and 
translations in Little Russian, except (a) 
historical documents, (4) literary produc- 
tions, on condition that they keep to the 
orthography of the originals, and shat 
there be no deviations from the commonly 
accepted Russian system of SPELLING, and 
that the authorization be accorded only 
after the manuscript has been examined.” 
Signed, Grigorieff, Director of the Central 
Board of Censure. 18/30 May, 1876. 
Now it is proposed to forbid in the length 
and breadth of the Russian Empire the 
printing of works in the Polish tongue, 
unless they are written with Russian, in- 
stead of Latin, letters; and according to 
the laws now rigidly enforced, no trades- 
man can print an advertisement or hand- 
bill without receiving the authorization of 
the police. 

It is not to be wondered at, under the 
circumstances, that the government has 
become in the eyes of the people a fetish, 
to be conciliated, feared, obeyed — the 
embodiment of omniscience and omnipo- 
tence, whose word is law to nature as well 
as to man. Hence they come to the au- 
thorities in all the difficulties of life, 
asking for spiritual bread, and invariably 
receiving a stone. If an earthquake is 


* Novoye Vremya, 28th August, 1889. 
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feared, a war expected, an inundation ap- 
prehended, they hasten to the nearest 
representative of power for instructions 
how to receive the impending calamity. 
Two years ago, for instance, when the 
Russian press predicted a destructive 
storm in certain parts of the country, the 
like of which for violence had never yet 
been experienced, the police stations were 
crowded with men and women anxious to 
learn the why and the wherefore. Here is 
a specimen of what daily took place at 
that time, which I literally translate from 
a local organ of the press. “ May I make 
so free as to ask your honor,” says a peas- 
ant who has come afar ad hoc, “ when this 
here storm is to burst?” ‘ What storm 
are you talking about? Get away from 
here and don’t bother.” “Three days 
ago, your honor, our Nick Safronitch came 
home from town and told us that the pa- 
pers printed all about this same storm. I 
don’t believe it myself, but my wife says, 
‘Go,’ she yells, ‘and ask the authorities — 
the police, that is, for they know every- 
thing, because they know the high author- 
ities and the regulation of things’ — and 
the neighbors all over the place are talk- 
ing about it too.” “Get away with your 
storm; go to your wife and neighbors, and 
say that the authorities have not sent us 
any orders yet concerning the storm. We 
know nothing about it.” “ Allright, your 
honor. I'll tell my wife and neighbors 
that there is no ukase about the storm in 
Odessa; that it must be untrue.’”’* So 
strong is this feeling of abject helpless- 
ness on the part of the people, so incapa- 
ble are they of walking even to destruction 
without being led thither by the hand, that 
thieves and pickpockets cannot always 
pursue their calling to their satisfaction 
without appealing for the “ moral” sup- 
port and guidance of the police. This 
seems a paradox ; but the annals of crim- 
inal justice for the last twenty-five years 
yield a harvest of cases that go far to estab- 
lish in such matters the connivance and 
active complicity of the police and other 
authorities as the rule rather than the ex- 
ception. As for the common people, they 
do not hesitate to ask the authorities in 
whom they live, move, and have their 
being, for assistance in the commission of 
crime. Itis only a few weeks ago since 
some peasants of the village of Stryscheff, 
district of Rybinks, lacking the funds nec- 
essary to purchase liquor to drown their 
cares, decided that the best way to raise 
the money would be to rob the country 


* Odessa Messenger, September 18, 1887. 
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house of a certain Madam Syroyeschin, 
which was not inhabited at the time. 
They went to work systematically, broke 
open the door, dragged out the furniture, 
mirrors, etc., into the adjoining wood, and 
proceeded to divide the spoils. But they 
could not satisfactorily solve the prob- 
lem. They disputed, quarrelled, shouted, 
fought; but to no purpose. At last they 
cooled down, and agreed to decide the 
matter calmly, reasonably, equitably ; and 
went off in a body to the nearest repre- 
sentative of law and government, the 
starosta,in whom they showed their con- 
fidence by requesting him to divide the 
booty among them, “according to the 
dictates of his conscience.”* The semi- 
official organ from which this account is 
bodily taken, commenting in its following 
number upon the comparative statistics of 
education, from which it appears that Hol- 
land, Saxony, and England spend more 
money upon the education of their sub- 
jects, and Russia less, than any other 
European nation, jubilantly exclaims, 
“ And ‘glory, glory be to God that it is 
so!’ we cry out in sincerity of heart and 
full of love for our native land. This 
place of honor in the statistics of national 
education has been purchased by Ger- 
many at the price of the colossal develop- 
ment of socialism and atheism.” f¢ 

No man, were his faith in the future of 
humanity never so robust, can contem- 
plate these things without a feeling of 
sadness akin to despair; for eighty or 
ninety millions ¢t of human beings, with 
blunted faculties, palsied will, distorted 
views of life, the divine fire within them be- 
ing deliberately and diabolically quenched 
and stamped out, are, in sober truth, one 
of the saddest sights of the nineteenth 
century. And the tragic effect of the sit- 
uation is heightened, not transformed, by 
the fatuous pomposity and conceit with 
which the masters of these uncomplaining 
serfs, instead of taking pity on their help- 
less victims, prate about their lofty mis- 
sion to diffuse light and culture and polit- 
ical liberty among the Slavs of Europe 
and the Mahometans of Asia. Philan- 
thropic Mrs. Jellyby, neglecting home and 
children to sweeten the lot of the unre- 
generate natives of Borrioboola Gha, was 
a paragon of good sense and modesty in 
comparison. No doubt the government 


* Graschdanin, August 26, 1889. 

+ Graschdanin, 8th September, 1889. 

+ The difference between this number and the total 
population of Russia is the large margin for exceptions 
which it is wise to allow in a country of ten millions of 
Nonconformists, many of whom would bear compari~ 
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is and always has been composed, not of 
angels and saints translated beyond the 
sphere of evil influence, but of men with 
the same nature, subject to the same temp- 
tations as the millions whom they lead. 
Moreover, where the reciprocal action and 
reaction of governors and governed is so 
complex and difficult to analyze as in Rus- 
sia, it is extremely easy to err on the side 
of exaggeration in attempting to allot to 
the authorities their fair share of the joint 
responsibility. But whether much or little 
is of no practical importance, seeing that 
it is the misfortune of the masses to have 
to pay dearly for the folly of their rulers 
after having fully expiated their own. It 
is hard to suppress a sigh of pity for a 
generous people dragged down by those 
whom they support in luxury, to the level 
of the beasts of the field ; for men who are 
serfs in everything but the name, who toil 
and moil from childhood to old age, creat- 
ing riches that elude their grasp, and who 
can stil! affirm in a proverb in which is 
embedded the crystallized history of ages : 
“Our soul is God’s, our body the czar’s, 
and our backs belong to our masters.” 
E. B. LANIN. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 


NESTON, CHESHIRE. 


THE words “in a country churchyard ” 
will be forever associated with one of the 
sweetest utterances in our English tongue, 
and dull and prosaic indeed must seem the 
words of any one who selects the same 


theme. The hand of a master has struck 
the lyre, and the measured strains will re- 
verberate through the ages, touching and 
soothing human hearts with their hallowed 
tones. Gray has sung the hymn of our 
quiet dead, and we who fain would sing 
are silent listening to the pure notes. He 
has told us the story of their tranquil 
slumbers as it will never be told again, 
and it would appear that there is * nothing 
more to be said,” yet—standing here in 
God’s acre, and looking around upon the 
resting-places of some of those who have 
stood side by side with me in life’s battle 
— it seems to me that some brief refer- 
ence to them might not prove altogether 
uuprofitable or uninteresting. 

As | seat myself hard by the church 
porch, the shadow of the tower glides 
slowly in among the tombs, and overcasts 





them one byone. A thrush that has been 
piping unseen in the branches of a weep- | 
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ing elm, drops quickly to the ground, hops 
lightly over a half-buried slab of red sand- 
stone, and escapes with a momentary flut- 
ter of his moss-brown wings into a neigh- 
boring coppice. Village children released 
from school pass down the path, and wan- 
dering in among the tall grass, gather the 
nodding buttercups. Soon the familiar 
click of the west gate is heard, and I am 
again alone with my thoughts. 

The square church tower, which has 
kept watch century after century over the 
sleepers below, is massively built of red 
sandstone, and is embattled as if the 
builder had contemplated the attacks of 
other than spiritual foes. The windows are 
narrow, and the door is a marvel of 
strength. Itis studded with mighty nails, 
and when the sexton has shot the sturdy 
bolts into their sockets, the belfry appears 
well fitted to sustain a siege. It may have 
sustained many in its time; but history is 
very reticent about this quiet corner of 
old England. The church existed at the 
Norman Conquest, and there are curious 
Runic stones lying in the belfry, which 
were disinterred during the work of res- 
toration, and which point toan early Saxon 
burial-ground. A few miles away is a 
gigantic stone, which the legend saith 
was launched from the hand of Thor, 
the mighty thunder god, and gave its name 
to the adjacent village, Thor-Stone Town 
(Thurstaston). Hereabouts, too, were 
found a number of skeletons upon a jut- 
ting cliff near the marsh. The bones of 
one were of colossal size —the leader, 
probably, of the band which fought and 
fell by the water’s edge when there was 
none to sing of their valor. 

Since that remote period, stirring scenes 
have been witnessed from this spot. Ves- 
sels with prows like the fierce monsters of 
stone which spring from each side of the 
tower have oftentimes grated upon the 
shingle and loosed their viking crews upon 
the land. Roman and Norman have left 
traces of their presence, and psalm-singing 
Ironsides have trooped to the beach in 
stern array; but the churchyard is as 
though these things had never been. 

Year by year it has gathered in its har- 
vest from the village. Generation after 
generation of rustics have toiled a brief 
space, and have been received into its 
friendly bosom. They have lingered here 
after service and have “turned in” at 
twilight to smoke and meditate; and at 
last, one by one, they have fallen out of 
the village circle to take up their abode 
here. 

An old man who sleeps by the roadside 
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yonder, and upon whose tomb are the 
familiar lines beginning “remember me as 
you pass by,” spent the greater portion of 
the last ten years of his life by his wife’s 
grave. He came in the early morning, 
and after removing any microscopic weed 
that might have showed itself since the 
previous evening, would light his pipe 
and solemnly contemplate the stones in 
his vicinity. He went away regularly to 
his meals, and as regularly took his after- 
noon nap on the grass by the graveside. 
Shortly before his last visit to the cher- 
ished spot, he requested me to decipher 
for him the dates upon several of the 
gravestones; and we conversed about 
many whom we had known in life, and 
who had passed away. I remarked that 
the churchyard was a very pretty place, 
and his face lighted up as he rejoined: 
“* Ah, mester, I’ve always thought I should 
like to be buried here, for ”—looking 
around — “ you see, there’s such a splen- 
did view from here.” This was uttered 
in good faith; and the old man seemed 
convinced that neither coffin lid nor 
churciyard clods would obstruct his view. 
Perhaps they don’t! Ina few brief weeks 
he came to his favorite haunt to stay. 
“ Poor old William!” — the flowers upon 
your grave have run wild jong ago, and 


no one seems to remember you as they 
pass by. 

The country churchyard is not without 
the dust of those who have stood in the 


forefront of the battle. When the voice 
which has held the senate enthralled, 
grows strangely silent; when the pen of 
the great writer has fallen from his nerve- 
less fingers forever, and the blinds are 
closely drawn in the darkened chamber, 
they talk in subdued tones of the disposal 
of the casket which enshrined so much 
that was rare and noble, and which is now, 
alas! but a casket, spoken of as z#, First 
one, and then another, remembers to have 
heard him speak of a churchyard that he 
had known in his boyhood, where the 
stones were moss-grown and not always 
perpendicular, but wherein was such 
peace that the very remembrance brought 
with it an inexplicable calm. And so it 
comes about that in the far distant hamlet, 
where the fame of the dead is but a faint 
echo, the village boys and girls learn spe- 
cial hymns, and the village organist prac- 
tises the solemn strains of the Dead 
March. 

There is one such reposing within a 
few paces of where I am sitting. He had 
fought long and grown gray, but his voice 
rang like a clarion to the last. On the 
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very evening when the summons came, he 

|was fighting a good fight; but he was 
aweary, and spoke of rest. A few min- 
utes afterwards he was bidden to turn 
aside from the struggle. When they 
brought him here, the organ pealed in an 
unwonted manner, and the church was 
filled with the scent of the flowers they 
had heaped above him. Strange faces 
thronged the pews that day, and a vast 
multitude walked and crowded about the 
graves outside, but he who had been so 
strong was borne silently through their 
midst and left here with tears. More than 
one bishop and a long train of clergy led 
the way. He was not of their order; but 
he had fought in the van for the pure and 
the true, and his place was hard to fill. 

A few steps away is a plain cross of 
Yorkshire stone, half hidden in ivy, and as 
my gaze rests upon it, and my memory 
travels back, I see her whose name is in- 
scribed on the base. Her hair was a mass 
of burnished gold, and as she rode through 
the village street followed by her favorite 
collies, the villagers would glance furtively 
at her, and turn and gaze until the bright 
hair and blue riding-habit were out of 
sight. She was not young, and she was 
unmarried. The gossips called her eccen- 
tric, and I heard by chance of some of 
her eccentricities. The beggars who 
came to her gate were frequently invited 
in, and were treated as honored guests, 
and served with a sumptuous repast. On 
one occasion, when a poor, shivering 
woman stopped at the front door of the 
villa, the lady of the house came out, 
looked at the defenceless feet of her vis- 
itor, and straightway removed her own 
shoes and handed them to her. A rough 
young fellow, who had been in the habit 
of abusing his donkey told me that he 
used to call at the villa every week for a 
silver coin, with which she bribed him to 
be kind to his beast. Eccentric, perhaps ; 
but there lived one once who did many 
unfashionable things, and the world 
thought him eccentric. 

She, too, was called suddenly away. 
There was an organ recital at the parish 
church one evening, and the whole of the 
village attended the unusual entertainment. 
Among the items on the programme was, 
“Oh for the Wings of a Dove,” with the 
addendum, “ By special request.” When 
the piece was played, the “ eccentric” 
lady abruptly left the church. The golden 
hair was seen in the village street no more, 
and the blinds of the villa were not raised 
next morning, for the lady had passed 
away suddenly during the night. It had 
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been at her request that the special piece 
was played; and, before the day dawned 
again, the wings were hers. 

Under the shade of a laburnum on my 
right rests one who was not less lovely in 
her life. As I think of her, the chamber 
where she lay so long comes vividly into 
my remembrance, and it seems that the 
last weary months she spent there were in 
reality her life, while all her preceding 
years were but an infinitesimal part of her 
existence. The windows of the chamber 
had a pleasant outlook upon the village 
street; but it was ordained for “ Auntie ” 
that she should lie still for nearly a year, 
and that she should not have power to 
move her head even an inch. The right 
hand, too, had to lie motionless upon the 
counterpane. She was thus precluded 
from approaching the window ; but a mir- 
ror was so arranged as to show all that 
was passing below. It reflected a brilliant 
spectacle one day. They were holding 
the village carnival, and the gardens for 
miles around had yielded up their bright- 
est blooms to crown the white wands of 
the processionists. The street for the 


moment became a moving mass of flowers, 
and as they passed beneath “ Auntie’s” 
windows the band paused, and the wands 


were lifted in greeting to her who would 


walk with them no more. On another day, 
as she lay there, the bells danced merrily 
in the steeple, and there was a sound of 
wheels outside — for it had been arranged 
that they should come to her direct from 
the church. Now, when people lie dying 
their thoughts are apt to wander away to 
distant scenes. No heights are too am- 
bitious for them, They will sometimes 
climb the stars, and mount and mount 
until even these are left farbelow. Some 
such thoughts may have occupied “ Aunt- 
ie’s ’* mind — who knows ? — for when the 
wedding party, all white-robed and radiant, 
came into the room, she burst into tears. 
Shortly before she came to lie there, 
the little girl who had always been with 
her had “ gone away.” She explained that 
their eyes had been directed to the earth, 
and that the little one had been taken up 
so that as they still looked at her their 
gaze would also rest upon the golden pave- 
ment of the new city. ‘Auntie ” spoke 
bravely ; but when the children raced past 
the house on their way from school, she 
would draw back from the window and 
cover her face with her hands. They had 
no portrait of the child when she went 
away; but a great artist painted a picture 
of “ Little Mrs. Gamp,” and large engrav- 
ings of it were scattered through the coun- 
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try. The quaint little figure was so like 
the little girl whom “ Auntie ” had known, 
that it was framed and hung at the foot of 
the bed. There was yet another picture 
of a little girl looking at the stars, but 
“Little Mrs. Gamp” had the place of 
honor, and “ Auntie’s ” glance rested upon 
her continually. A few days before she 
was taken out into the sunshine “ Auntie ” 
had a strange dream. She found herself 
looking for “ Little Mrs. Gamp ” among a 
multitude of strange people, and when at 
last she discovered the object of her 
search, the little one lifted up a tear- 
stained face, and said that she had thought 
Auntie “ was never coming.” 

It was found afterwards that she had 
given directions that the furniture of her 
room should be re-arranged, and the pic- 
tures removed, that she might be the 
more easily forgotten. Her last wish 
was, however, disregarded. “ Little Mrs. 
Gamp ” “ looks down upon the vacant bed. 
Twinkle, twinkle, little star!” with her 
head poised upon one hand, is still gazing 
reflectively upwards at the blue — and the 
sunbeams wander in through the blinds 
and linger on the empty pillow. 

Very tragic was the departure of one 
who lies in the south-west corner of the 
churchyard. He was the village school- 
master, and had arranged to take the Sun- 
day evening service for the organist of a 
neighboring church. He laughed as he 
set out upon the journey, and was light of 
heart, as is often the fashion of those who 
go forth to die. The church was many 
centuries old, and storms innumerable 
had swept up from the sea and fallen 
upon it. Strange mutterings began to 
mingle with the service, and little gleams 
of light darted through the windows and 
leaped playfully on the walls. The mut- 
terings rapidly swelled into a voice of 
terrible anger, and the lamps grew dim as 
the blinding flame hissed past the win- 
dows; but the people still worshipped. 
It was the Almighty who was speaking, 
and they bowed before him in his sanc- 
tuary, having faith that their pleading rose 
clear above the raging of the storm. 
Long-drawn crashes, as of the pouring 
forth of an avalanche of thunderbolts, fol- 
lowed; and many glanced fearfully up- 
ward, thinking that the tower had been 
torn away. The calm voice of the minis- 
ter was heard reading the lesson, and, as 
he concluded, the organ gave out the 
strains of a familiar chant, and the con- 
gregation rose to sing the “ Magnificat.” 
The triumphant ascription, “ My soul doth 
magnify the Lord,” ascended — and then 
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they stopped, for “at the voice of his 
thunder they were afraid.” As the words 
left their lips, a fierce light was all about 
them, and they were flung back in their 
seats, deafened by the blast which shook 
the building. The wall of the church was 
ripped across, as one would tear a piece 
of old parchment, and mortar and rubbish 
were hurled through the air and rattled 
into the pews in the darkness —for the 
lamps had gone out. Then out of the 
silence was heard the voice of one praying 
aloud, and there was a sudden trampling 
of feet in the aisles. Many had fainted, 
but at last all save two gained the open 
air. One of the two who remained in the 
church all that night was the schoolmaster. 
I saw him next day lying as he had fallen 
back from the stool, with his fingers ex- 
tended just as they had left the keys of 
the instrument. There were pulpit ref- 
erences afterwards, and the preachers 
spoke of one who in olden times was 
whirled heavenwards with chariot and 
horses of light. 

Thus, as I look around, grave after 
grave tells me its story. ‘For here we 
have no continuing city ” is written on an 
ancient monument directly in front of me; 
and as I look steadfastly upon them the 
words seem to repeat themselves again 
and again in solemntones. Names which 
follow with the explanatory “ Wife of the 
above,” “Daughter of the above,” “ Son 
of the above,” force themselves upon my 
notice, and I find myself counting the 
spaces which intervened as they fell one 
by one into eternity, just as tiny drops of 
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rain fall into the ocean. The inscriptions 
are as words from the silent land, spoken 
by those who have journeyed thither. 

It is good for us that they have lived — 
ay, and it is good for us that they have 
died; out of the tomb of our shattered 
hopes, out of the bitter depth of our pain, 
spring purer thoughts and nobler aims. 
We take up the burdens of our tasks 
again, and tread the stony road of life, 
with lacerated feet and bleeding hearts; 
but our gaze is lifted to the lighted land- 
scape beyond, and the voices of our 
beloved dead are ever bidding us “be 
patient!” 

Side by side with the highway of life, 
but far removed from the dust and turmoil 
of the road, lies the country churchyard. 
The spring flowers bloom early above the 
dead; the summer sun looks down upon 
the grassy mounds, and tinges the tombs 
at eventide with its “ parting gleam,” the 
autumn leaves fall thick upon them; the 
winter folds its white wings over them. 
So the seasons come and go, and they 
make no sign. The strife and the battle 
are not for them. 


Daily the tides of life go ebbing and flowing 
beside them. 

Thousands of throbbing hearts, where theirs 
are at rest and forever, 

Thousands of aching brains, where theirs no 
longer are busy, 

Thousands of toiling hands, where theirs have 
ceased from their labors, 

Thousands of weary feet, where theirs have 
completed their journey. 





THE DISCIPLINE OF THE BATTLE-FIELD. — 
At the present time there are two schools in 
our army; the first, and by far the smallest, 
consists of those who have carefully studied 
the features of modern campaigns, and have 
become convinced that the system adopted by 
the French and Germans is the only effective 
training for the battle-field, whilst the second 
and larger school consists of those who cling 
to the old close order and mechanical drill of 
the British army. We believe, however, that 
in time this latter school will disappear, and 
the British soldier will be trained solely for 
action and not chiefly for show. It has been 
said that the British army, having to carry on 
war in all parts of the world, and to contend 
at considerable disadvantage in point of num- 
bers, requires a different system of drill and 
tactics to those adopted by Continental armies, 
but we have before asserted, and still main- 
tain, that the German system, in which drill 





has been reduced almost to its elements, is as 
applicable to a force acting in the Soudan as 
to one campaigning in Europe. The most 
unpleasant criticism, because there was a 
good deal of truth in it, that was ever directed 
against British soldiers was the criticism of 
the German officer who witnessed the Delhi 
manceuvres. He said that when the attack 
commenced ‘‘all the outward forms of disci- 
pline are lost.”” And this happens because 
that particular kind of drill is not the daily 
exercise of the soldier, but something quite 
outside his ordinary experience. We may 
have the best-behaved army in the world, the 
cleanest and most orderly barrack-rooms, but 
it will all go for nothing in the day of need 
unless we have the discipline of the battle-field, 
and we shall not have the discipline of the 
battle-field unless the soldier is unceasingly 
taught as if he were on the battle-field. 
Broad Arrow. 
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Scrence is rapidly coming to be the controlling force in every field of human 





activity. 

It has developed the clumsy dug-out into the swift ocean-steamer, and the slow- 
going cart into the flying railway-train. 

Without it man is the sport of the storm-demon; by its aid he predicts and 
prepares for the approaching cyclone. 

Without it the industrial worker was a hopeless drudge; the growth of its appli- 
cations has multiplied his comforts and increased his leisure. 

Without it the race was powerless in the presence of disease; with its help 
epidemics are disappearing, and better health with longer life are secured. 

Without it education was an unvarying routine of mechanical repetitions; upon 
it has arisen an art adapted to the needs of individual minds and to the conditions 















of modern life. 

Without it the workings of society were not understood; with it we are learning 
the unvarying laws of social phenomena. 

Without it fear was the only preventive of evil-doing; with it has come a rational 







basis for moral conduct. 

Similarly, in every department of human activity, it is the great agency of 
improvement. In its steady progress it touches everywhere and affects everybody. 
It gives law to the material interests of the community, and powerfully influences 
the ideas, opinions, and beliefs of men, so that all have an interest in being informed 
of its advancement. 

THe Porutar Science Montaty és devoted to supplying this knowledge in a 
form that can be easily understood, and for nearly twenty years has maintained a 
leading position among scientific journals, 

With other illustrations, each number contains a finely engraved Portrait of 
some eminent man of science, with a Biographical Sketch. 

The managers of THe Porutar ScrencE Monrtuty accept the steadily growing 
ewculation of the magazine, and the large influence it has gained among the more 
thoughtful and liberal-minded readers in America, as the highest testimonial of 
approval of its past course. The utmost will be done to keep all its departments up 
to the highest standard of excellence. Increasing attention will be given to the 
discussion of economic subjects and other leading scientific questions of the day. 
During the coming year the magazine will contain a series of papers from distin- 
guished specialists on the agency of science in the growth of the leading industries 
of the world since the discovery of America by Columbus, A large share of attention 
will also continue to be given to scientific ethics, and the true sphere of government. 
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| be 1890 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-seventh year. 
Approved in the outset by Judge Story, Chancellor Kent, Presi- 

dent Adams, historians Sparks, Prescott, Ticknor, Bancroft, and 

many others, it has met with constant commendation and success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double-col- 
umn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owin 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 


The best Essays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Travel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, 


It presents in an inexpen- 


Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, from the entire body 
of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The Foremost LEiwving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature the only compilation that, while 
within the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it em- 
braces whatever is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with the 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPiINnNions. 


‘*He who subscribes for a few years to LITTELL’S 
LIVING AGE gathers a choice library, even though he 
may have no other books.” — New - York Observer. 

“There is no other publication of its kind so general 
in its bearing and covering the entire field of literature, 
art, and science, and bringing betweeu the same covers 
the ripest, richest thoughts and the latest results of 
the time in which we live. . No one who values an 
intelligent apprehension of the trend of the times can 
afford to do without it. . There can indeed be no 
better teacher, friend, and companion in any family 
than this incomparable publication.” — Christian at 
Work, New York. 

“Certain it is that no other magazine can take its 
place in enabling the busy reader to keep up with 
current literature. . By the careful and judicious 
work put into tne editing of THE LIVING. AGE, it is 
made possible for the busy man to know something of 
what is going on with ever-increasing activity in the 
world of letters. Without such help he is lost.” — 
Episcopal Recorder, Philadelphia, 

“To all who have ever taken it, it is a necessity; 
those who have yet to make its acquaintance will find 
it the best possible means of keeping abreast of 
current foreign thought.” — New - York Evangelist. 

“It holds an undisputed position in the front rank 
of periodicals. Replete with all the treasures of the 
best current thought, the best fiction, and the best 
poetry of the day.” — The Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

“Jt is one of the few periodicals which seem indis- 
pensable. . It contains nearly all the good litera- 
ture of the time.” — The Churchman, New York. 

“Biography, fiction, science, criticism, history, 
poetry, travels, whatever men are interested in, all 
are found here.”— The Watchnan, Boston. 

“Unlike the majority of magazines, it is published 
weekly instead of monthly. . It loses nothing of its old- 
time attractiveness.” — The Congregationalist, Boston. 

“ As it grows olderit grows better. . The foremost 
writers of the time are represented on its pages. . 
It is in the quantity and value of its contents facile 
princeps.” — Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh. 


“ There may be some things better than THE LIv- 
ING AGE, but ifso we have not seenthem. . For the 
man who tries to be truly conversant with the very 
best literature of this and other countries, it is indis- 
pensable.” -— Central Baptist, St. Louis. 

“It is edited with rare discrimination and tact, and 
—— combines instruction and variety.”—Chris- 
tian Intelligencer, New York. 

“To have THE LIVING AGE is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, of poetry and 
romance.” — Boston Evening Traveller. 

“It keeps the reader in the intellectual life of the 
time. No better outlay of money can be made than 
in subscribing for THE LIVING AGE.” — Hartford 
Courant. 


“For the amount of reading-matter contained the 
subscription is extremely low.” — Christian Advocate, 
Nashville. 

“*Nearly the whole world of authors and writers 
appear in it in their best moods. . The readers miss 
very little that is important in the periodical domain.” 
— Boston Journal, 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it never 
offers a dry or valueless page.” — New- York Tribune. 

“It is one of the indispensable literary publications 
of the day. . To read it is itself an education in the 
course of modern thought and literature.” — Buffalo 
Commercial Advertiser. 

“It maintains its lead in supplying the latest and 
the best productions of current literary effort.” — 
North-Carolina Presbyterian, Wilmington. 

“Itsaves much labor for busy people who wish to 
keep themselves well informed upon the questions of 
the day.” — The Advance, Chicago. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.”— Christian 
Advocate, Pittsburgh. 

“In this weekly magazine the reader finds all that is 
worth knowing in the realm of current literature. . 
It is indispensable.”— Canada Presbyterian, Toronto. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


1e- TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 1890, remitting before Jan. 1, the 
weekly numbers of 1889 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, will be sent gratis. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 
(‘* Possessed of LITTELL’S LIVING AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, a 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.) 
For $10.50, Taz Livine AGE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, postpaid ; or, for $9.50, THE Liv- 
ING AGE and Scribner’s Magazine, or Lippincott’s Magazine, or the St. Nicholas. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 





THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK. 


TIMES BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


The Largest, the Ablest, and the Best Religious and Family Weekly 
Newspaper Published. 


J. N. HALLOCK, Editor and Proprietor. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK ry entering successfully upon its FORTY-THIRD VOLUME, and 
feels the natural glow and enthusiasm of a strong and vigorous manhood, at the delightful time when just 
entering the prime of life. 


CHURCH AND RELIGIOUS DEPARTMENT. 


Prof. Yeatman, the distinguished editor of the widely circulated and everywhere respected Galignani’s 
Messenger, pronounces the information contained in our columns more correct, and the opinions advanced 
upon the leading topics of the day more able and scholarly than those of any other of his American exchanges. 
He says and we believe truly that THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK is justly 


Noted at Home and Abroad for 


THE ABLEST OF EDITORIALS, 


as well‘as for the superiority of its News, Church, Home, and other Departments. 

During the coming year we expect to exceed anything we have done heretofore in the character of our 
contributed articles, in both the Religious and the Home Departments. Dr. Doolittle will continue to write 
his excellent expositions cn the International Sunday-school Lessons, and the Children’s Lessons will also be 
continued by the same acceptable pen as last year. The Things of To-day, Current Events, Among the 
Churches, The Christian Life, Talker’s Easy Chair, Housekeeper, In the Mission-Field, Here and There, 
Nature and Science, and all the other departments will have the same acceptable writers as last year. None 
of the old favorites will be absent, but still new ones will be added, and every department will be if possible, 
made fuller and richer. 


FAMILY AND HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK has long been noted for the excellence and originality of its Home 
Department. While many of the papers are principally made up in this department of clippings of other 
apers, and in some cases almost entirely so, it has been our constant aim to preserve for this department the 
Boxe thoughts and most original and instructive stories and articles that caw be had. In addition to all this we 
have for the past four or five years introduced Illustrations, many of them of an exceptional and extraordinary 
degree of merit—especially so for a large weekly religious newspaper of the scope and variety of THE 
CHRISTIAN AT WORK. this is not oniy a real improvement, but a real and genuine addition as well; no 
other department being crowded out or neglected on this account. 


THE ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES 


were first started by us on a separate sheet as an experiment, and their great popularity has induced us to spend 
many thousands of dollars in this direction, all of which is being so well appreciated by our readers, old and 
young, that our increased circulation has more than made up to us the additional great expense incurred for 
this department. At least once a month we shall furnish a well illustrated, instructive, and original article for 
The *Young Folks; while almost every issue will continue to contain a great variety of illustrations for the 
children, and in many instances solid articles for the older readers will be illustrated by original engravings. 
In our department for the Home will be found almost all the best writers for our Children and Youth. 

In addition to the departments we have mentioned above, including the Young Folks, Our Boys and Our 
Girls, The Serial Stories, Around Grandmother’s Chair, The Children, The Home Life, etc, etc., our Agri- 
cultural readers will always find our experienced Agricultural Editor and his able assistants ‘* At Home on the 
Farm” and ready with timely suggestions for every soil or season. Thus by sparing neither effort nor expense 
we confidently hope to produce not only the largest and ablest, but in every sense the very 


BEST CHRISTIAN HOME WEEKLY, 


and shall strive to make it continuously THE MODEL RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, AND FAMILY 
NEWSPAPER OF AMERICA. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
The Subscription Price of THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK when prepaid for one year is $3.00. Two 
years, $5.00. Five years, $10.00, iw advance with one remittance. 


Send Postal Card fora FREE SAMPLE COPY, and if you wish to subscribe at the same time for any 
Magazine or other Newspaper notify us and we will give you lowest club rates. 


THE CHRISTIAN AT WORK, 
Times Building (Box 3359), New York. 











